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Introduction 


In July 1981, American alternative rock band R.E.M. released their debut single, “Radio Free 
Europe,” on the independent record label Hib-Tone. The song celebrated a blossoming 
alternative music scene abroad and issued a scathing critique of the United States’ comparative 
sonic obsolescence. While Europe enjoyed the fervor of UK punk, the stodgy album-oriented 
rock endemic to American airwaves stubbornly adhered to the screams of Styx and Survivor. 
R.E.M. had come to the rescue. Formed on a college campus at the University of Georgia, its 
earliest support came from student broadcasting. The band's jangly guitar sounds and cryptic 
folk-rock tunes, marked by the enigmatic lyrics of their lead vocalist, Michael Stipe, became 
ideal material for frequent rotation on college radio stations. “This amazing phenomenon started 
about the same time we did: college radio,” said Mike Mills, R.E.M.’s bassist.! By the early 
1990s, R.E.M. inked a record contract worth $80 million with Warmer Brothers, having spent the 
previous decade leading the charge for an alternative music revolution. 

This is the version of college radio most of us know well. It is a pleasant one — an 
underdog story. The idea that student broadcasting, as a phenomenon in tune with the punk scene 
of the late 1970s, has always been an alternative to the rest of the dial — an amateur respite from 
the bane of corporatism, promoting bands that rejected the increasingly consolidated music 
industry amidst a commodification of American culture. And rightly so. College radio in the 
1980s and 1990s, synonymous with the newly defined genre of “college rock” that championed a 
high degree of diversity and eclecticism on student radio, saw hundreds of college stations thrust 


into the limelight for the first time. The debut of College Music Journal’s (CMJ) “New Music 


' Lori Majewski, “‘Radio Free Europe’ — R.E.M. (1981)” 2009, guest essay, National Recording Registry, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., 1-2. 


Report,” which charted the top songs in rotation at college radio stations nationwide, offered a 
new way for amateur student broadcasters to influence a budding alternative music industry. For 
most, the story of college radio starts and ends here, with a rejection of the consensus narrative 
of American commercial broadcasting in favor of marginalized discourses previously deemed 
“deviant” within the official or “sanctioned” representation of American cultural expression on 
the airwaves.” 

This formula for the story of college radio is tuned into just one moment in the medium’s 
expansive history. By conflating the genesis of college radio with its surge in popularity, as Mike 
Mills and a number of media historians have suggested, the prevailing narrative has celebrated 
college radio’s role in advancing the alternative during the cultural wars, and little else.* This 
narrative focus is not unproductive, but it often overshadows the broader implications of college 
radio's contributions, relegating its analysis more to the realms of cultural and music history in 
America rather than to its pivotal role in broadcasting history. We as historians do ourselves a 
great disservice with this focus, as several fundamental aspects of student-run radio and its 
contribution to American broadcasting are downplayed — eternally consigned to the historical 
context for the era of college radio everyone wants to talk about. First, college radio was born 
not with R.E.M. in 1981, nor in the notes of CMJ reports in 1982, but with the amateur pioneers 
of wireless communication dating to 1897. Second, college radio has not always been 


noncommercial public broadcasting — a key period of student-run radio happened off the air on 


> “Deviant” and “sanctioned” are two terms used by Michele Hilmes to explore how histories of American radio are 
generally conceived, constructed, and placed in conflict with one another. See especially the introduction and 
chapter three of Michele Hilmes, Radio Voices: American Broadcasting, 1922-1952 (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1997). 

3 See especially David Uskovich, “Radio Friendly Paradigm Shifter: Progressive College Radio Broadcasting in the 
1980s,” PhD diss. (University of Texas Austin, 2011); Samuel Sauls, “The Role of Alternative Programming in 
College Radio,” Studies in Popular Culture 21, 1 (1998): 73-81; Mary Montgomery Wolf, “‘We accept you, one of 
us?’: Punk Rock, Community, and Individualism in an Uncertain Era, 1974-1985,” PhD diss. (University of North 
Carolina, 2007). 


private, wired university stations. Third, student radio initiatives are regularly informed, inspired 
by, and coordinated in response to larger broadcasting forces, including federal radio regulation, 
the commercial music industry, and the influences of the advertising-based “American system of 
broadcasting.’ Far from the untouchable, left-of-the-dial force that sought to realize a “Radio 
Free Europe” in America, college radio’s storied past sees student broadcasters routinely 
encountering, supporting, and even emulating the rhetoric of their professional commercial 
counterparts. Defining the essence of a college radio station in the twentieth century proved to be 
more complex for students than the singular alternative identity that historians, bands, and the 
students themselves have been quick to attribute to the medium. 

This thesis aims to position college radio in the broader context of American radio's 
evolution and to frame it as a continuation of the wider broadcasting landscape, rather than 
merely a cultural countermovement. I show that student broadcasting was more than an operation 
defined by its difference to the rest of the broadcasting world. Rather, it operated within a 
complex web of expectations from its various audiences, local and national, as well as legal 
obligations and demands from the commercial music industry. These tensions in turn 
significantly shaped the programming and discourse of college stations and complicated how 
young broadcasters perceived of the uses of radio and their roles on the air. 

I will shed light on this subject by focusing on the development of one college radio 
station, WCFM 91.9 Williamstown. Choosing to write about a single radio station at the secluded 
Williams College in the Northern Berkshires of Massachusetts, with its small student body of 
approximately 2,000, might initially seem unconventional for a study that seeks to consider 


college radio's proximity to a broader broadcasting world. However, this investigation illustrates 


4 For more on the origin of this term see John Dempsey and Eric Gruver, ““The American System’: Herbert Hoover, 
the Associative State, and Broadcast Commercialism,” Presidential Studies Quarterly 39, 2 (2009): 226-244. 


that even in such a remote setting, the connections to a wider broadcasting landscape are clearly 
observable in the attitudes and rhetoric of student broadcasters. Should there be any doubt 
regarding the many links between college stations and the broader broadcasting spectrum, 
WCFM stands as a proficient illustration of this connection. 

Such a microfocus, therefore, will allow me to probe the paradoxes that defined amateur, 
student-run broadcasting in the twentieth century. At once private and public, casual and 
professional, organized and frenetic, and popular and niche, Williams College radio spent the 
twentieth century revising its perceived purpose as it navigated federal regulatory frameworks 
and the music industry, but also local expectations and campus demands. My thesis deals with 
these messy interactions of student bodies grappling with the realities of broadcasting by 
observing three pivotal moments in radio history when these tensions were most visible. 
Beginning with the dawn of wired AM radio at Williams in 1940, followed by the advent of 
mainstream FM radio in the 1960s, and ending with the culture wars of the 1980s and 1990s, I 
showcase the several visions for the future of noncommercial radio authored by WCFM that both 
endorsed and contested broadcast standards set by legislators and listeners. By examining the 
ways WCFM conceived of itself across these three distinct periods of growth, I show that the 
noncommercial sector of broadcasting can reveal a diverse yet consistent involvement by 
American youth in imagining radio’s purpose in college and local communities, and in its 
relationship to political, musical, and cultural scenes at the national level. My hope for this study 
is for it to begin a reconsideration of the understudied voices that contribute to American 
broadcasting, and to challenge myths that shape narratives of twentieth-century radio history — 


those that diminish the active role of college broadcasting in the development of American radio 


entirely, and those that hyperinflate the role of college radio at the end of the century without 
considering its previous incarnations. 

It is important to consider how we got here. Just why does American radio history 
gravitate toward the end of the twentieth century in its discussion of college radio’s influence on 
the dial? If college radio is as integral a component in the evolution of American broadcasting as 
I argue, why has it been forsaken in the scope of radio scholarship? I encourage readers to 
consider the unique properties of the medium. Unlike traditionally archivable material, radio 
signals vanish as quickly as they appear. It is a reality the first American broadcasters — young 
amateurs with rudimentary, self-built transmitters and antennae — knew well. The result of a 
series of weak radio signals aimed at the ionosphere, public broadcasting — generally understood 
as nonprofit, educational, and advertisement-free programming — sputtered to life in the garages 
and laboratories of electrical engineers, physics professors, and students across Britain and 
America in the 1920s. Point-to-point contacts between these amateur operators typically began 
with morse code for “QSL,” meaning “are you receiving?” in the hopes that any fellow operator 
might intercept the weak signal somewhere along the radio wave’s journey, at times on opposite 
sides of the globe, and respond. Following contact, a QSL card, a personalized slip of paper the 
size of an index card, arrived in the mail as the only physical evidence that the conversation had 
ever occurred.° 

The project of QSL cards reveals a fundamental truth about amateur radio: ephemerality 


is intrinsic to the medium.°® Few broadcasts are taped. Even fewer public radio stations endeavor 


5 Several amateur radio operators have recently published a digital archive of American QSL cards, which can be 
accessed here: https://oldqslcards.com/ 

° For a more intensive and articulate overview of the limits of broadcast media as an archivable resource, and the 
steps taken by certain collecting institutions to preserve it, see chapter two of Shawn Gary VanCour, “The Sounds of 
‘Radio’: Aesthetic Formations of 1920s American Broadcasting,” PhD diss. (University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
2008), 70-113. 


to document their organization or institute any formal way of cataloging their cultural 
production.’ As media historian Michele Hilmes notes, “Records of the larger and more 
successful stations, programs, and performers are more likely to survive than those... [of] small 
stations providing a different service to a more marginalized audience.” As a result, existing 
archival collections leave amateur broadcasters of the period markedly absent from the historical 
record.® 

Works that have begun to address the obscured case of college broadcasting invariably 
start, as Laura Schnitker has observed, in the 1970s, “when college radio began to earn its 
reputation as a farm team for up-and-coming artists.”? Even in her own dissertation, which 
tackled the unique social and musical spaces of college radio, her time frame was limited, for 


“locating substantive histories dating before the 1970s proved nearly impossible.”!° The 


’ This archival deficit extends beyond the noncommercial sector. The scarcity of comprehensive archives from the 
early decades of the Columbia Broadcasting System (CBS) has hindered historians, allowing the more thoroughly 
documented National Broadcasting Company (NBC) to dominate broadcast histories due to its more abundant and 
accessible records. See Michael Socolow, “The C.B.S. Problem in American Radio Historiography,” Journal of 
Radio & Audio Media 23, 2 (2016): 323-334. 

8 Hilmes, Radio Voices, xvii. 

° Laura Schnitker, “Archives, Advocacy and Crowd-Sourcing: Towards a More Complete Historiography of College 
Radio,” Journal of Radio & Audio Media 23, 2 (2016): 341. 

'0 Schnitker, “Archives, Advocacy, and Crowd-Sourcing,” 343. This issue is on display (and typically 
acknowledged) in other works of recent college radio history, including Brian Fauteux, “Campus Frequencies: 
‘Alternativeness’ and Canadian Campus Radio,” Studies in Communication & Culture 6, | (2015): 29-46; Katherine 
Rye Jewell, Live From the Underground: A History of College Radio (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 2023); Holly Kruse, “Marginal Formations and the Production of Culture: The Case of College Music,” PhD 
diss. (University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1986); Nicholas Rubin, “Signing On: U.S. College Rock Radio 
and the Popular Music Industry, 1977-1983,” PhD diss. (University of Virginia, 2010); Jennifer Waits, “Does Indie 
Mean Independence? Freedom and Restraint in a Late 1990s US College Radio Community,” International Studies 
in Broadcast & Audio Media 5, 2 (2008): 83-96. 

The focus in media historiography on college radio at the moment it clearly united with the commercial music 
industry in the 1980s through the production of marketable, alternative aesthetics and artists is no coincidence. The 
archival visibility of marginalized groups often hinges on their interactions with dominant entities capable of 
consistent record-keeping, inadvertently framing the former within the context of the latter. For a closer engagement 
with theoretical approaches to the subaltern’s presence and absence in the archive than this introduction can hope to 
provide, see Michel-Rolph Trouillot’s comments on archives’ “selective operations” that “exclude some producers, 
some evidence, some themes, some procedures” in Michel-Rolph Trouillot, Silencing the Past: Power and the 
Production of History, (United Kingdom: Beacon Press, 1995), 53; Jacques Derrida’s prolegomenon to the 
“institutive and conservative” qualities of the archive in determining within the present which regions of the past 
enter public memory as ‘history’ and which are forgotten in Jacques Derrida and Eric Prenowitz, Archive Fever: A 
Freudian Impression, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996). 


narrative of noncommercial radio we are thus presented with is one both substantively and 
temporally displaced. Former director of the recently formed Radio Preservation Task Force at 
the Library of Congress, Josh Sheppard, has highlighted that “media studies is still without... a 
comprehensive sense of how media has been utilized by producers outside of the highly gate- 
kept world of advertising-sponsored production.”!! There have been, in recent years, exceptions 
to this trend. Robert McChesney’s 1993 book Telecommunications, Mass Media, and Democracy 
laid new groundwork for a review of the nonprofit sector of broadcasting to contest “the general 
bias in US broadcasting historiography to regard capitalist broadcasting as the ‘natural 
system.’”!* Following the publication of this study, several researchers have delved into specific 
areas of early nonprofit radio broadcasting. While college radio is not addressed directly in their 
studies, Clifford Doerksen, Bill Kirkpatrick, and Jesse Walker have researched numerous 
noncommercial stations, highlighting their impact in local communities. As Doerksen has 
discussed, the absence of a formal repository for nonprofit stations of interest often took his 
research beyond the archive — a game of “dumb luck” as he trawled church basements, old 
boxes, and loose papers.'? “Dumb luck” would seem even more necessary at the college level, 
where stations experience the high turnover rate of student broadcasters as classes graduate, 
leaving the stations with a profound lack of institutional memory that can stifle long-term 
attempts to organize traces of station history accrued over decades. 

I diverge from the prognosis of Sheppard and Doerksen to report that, fortunately, the 


lack of regard the college radio station typically holds for the organization of its documents 


‘| Amanda Keeler and Josh Sheppard, “Radio Research as Critical Archival Studies: Cross-Sector Collaboration and 
the Sound Record,” Journal of Radio & Audio Media 26, | (2019): 4-7. 

'2 Robert McChesney, Zelecommunications, Mass Media, and Democracy: The Battle for the Control of U.S. 
Broadcasting, 1928-1935 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993), 254. 

'3 Clifford Doerksen, American Babel: Rogue Radio Broadcasters of the Jazz Age (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2005), viii. See also Bill Kirkpatrick, “Localism in American Media, 1920-1934,” PhD diss. 
(University of Wisconsin-Madison, 2006). 


persists in its students’ disengagement toward throwing anything away. This is a discovery I 
made three years ago when I joined WCFM as a Friday night DJ. The station teems with the 
traces of generations of Williams broadcasters: loose show posters, vinyl records, zines, and 
program guides fill filing cabinets, occupy wall space, and litter the floor. Decades of 
correspondence between board members, the college administration, record labels, and the 
federal government lay crammed and crinkled in the bottom of desk drawers and unmarked 
boxes. It would seem that the high turnover of staff, combined with students’ near-constant 
creation of original programming and ephemera, has done WCFM a favor in one fundamental 
way: it has created a rich archive within the station, generally untouched by any external force or 
archiving agent. My discovery at WCFM led me to two conclusions: first, that college radio 
stations are always in a state of evolution, regularly updating their understanding and execution 
of radio broadcasting; and second, they leave behind physical traces of their development in the 
process that are rarely addressed or removed. Said another way, because of the very traits 
endemic to college radio, students have had the opportunity to revise conceptions of their 
stations on the airwaves every few years — and leave behind the evidence to prove it.'* The 
archive for WCFM, and indeed college radio stations generally, does in fact exist, but it’s not one 
a researcher finds in a database or subject files. It is in the basement of the student union, 
gymnasium, or dormitory, usually behind a locked door accessible only to student DJs. Just as a 
radio wave requires a receiver to be detected, the college radio archive remains invisible without 
the right tools. It exists, unquestionably, but accessing it requires specific measures. 

The problem is that rarely are media historians employing these specific measures. 


Twentieth-century American radio history has not been thoroughly tuned in to the institutional 


'4 For examples of the richness of college radio station archives, see Jennifer Waits, “College Station Tours,” Radio 
Survivor (blog), https://www.radiosurvivor.com/category/spinning-indie-radio-station-field-trip/ 


histories of college radio stations, because it is easy to believe they are not preserved. This 
perception leads to a reliance on college radio’s more documented period of the eighties and 
nineties. In doing so, I believe college radio has become a casualty of history as we invite 
anachronistic assumptions about the medium’s deviation from the norm, which in turn is used to 
justify its exclusion from “mainstream” historical narratives of American broadcasting. As a 
result, the scholarship on American college radio remains only retrospectively descriptive. 
Assembled from scarce newspaper articles, press releases, and oral histories, the common 
narrative surrounding college radio often omits the detailed internal negotiations that have been 
instrumental in portraying the history of commercial radio stations. Radio scholars have begun to 
address this. The 2023 works Live from the Underground by Katherine Rye Jewell and Shadow 
of the New Deal by Josh Sheppard engage directly with the development of college radio stations 
and incorporate their actions into a wider view of the dial.!> Still, less attention is given to how 
the college broadcasters themselves understood and navigated their own roles over time, and 
entered into conversation with one another and the broader broadcasting ecosystem.'* Adopting 
Allison Perlman’s proposed solution of case studies to address such “radio silence,” my study of 
WCFM places a sixty-year focus on the actions of the student broadcasters themselves.!7 In 
doing so, this study helps to broaden our conception of media studies and the methodologies we 


can use to contextualize college radio history and reveals that student DJs were not insular, nor 


'S See Jewell, Live from the Underground and Josh Sheppard, Shadow of the New Deal: The Victory of Public 
Broadcasting (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2023). 

‘6 Four recent exceptions are notable: Tamar Faggen, “WXBC: A Cycle of Collapse and Rejuvenation,” 
Undergraduate thesis (Bard College, 2023); Andreas Preuss, “Left of the Dial, Right on the Music: 50 Years of 
Georgia State FM Radio,” PhD diss. (Georgia State University, 2021); Tim Brooks, College Radio Days: 70 Years of 
Student Broadcasting at Dartmouth College (Greenwich: Glenville Press, 2013); Dave de Anguera, Ethereal 
Messages: A History of Beloit College Radio 1907-1994, ed. Frederick Burwell (Beloit: Beloit College Press, 1994). 
'7 Allison Perlman, “Radio Silence: The Radio Preservation Task Force and the Uses of Radio History,” New Review 
of Film and Television Studies 16, 4 (2018): 436. 


perpetual pioneers, but dynamic constituents of the airwaves who routinely reconsidered their 
purpose on and proximity to the dial as the medium evolved. 

If Susan Douglas crafted an “archeology of listening” for her observations on the birth of 
America’s radio audience in Listening In, my work presents an “archeology of engagement” at 
WCEM, placing the contributions and experiences of student broadcasters at the heart of my 
radio history, and treating their interactions with radio as adaptable to challenge the usual 
portrayal of college radio’s monolithic identity that sets it apart from the rest of the radio 
spectrum.!® As such, I approach this case study in three chapters, each of which will be a vehicle 
for observing a different moment of student engagement with radio at WCFM within a distinct 
period in American broadcasting. Chapter one begins in 1940 with the birth of Williams College 
radio as a carrier current, or wired, AM radio station. While wireless radio broadcasting had 
proliferated at over one hundred American colleges in the 1920s, the emergence of federal radio 
regulation by the Federal Radio Commission (FRC) and later the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) disqualified many of these college broadcasters from staying on the air. 
Between 1921 and 1936, 164 of the 202 licensed university-based radio stations were transferred 
to commercial interests or permitted to expire, most before 1930. An adoption of Progressive-era 
philosophies of consolidation and corporatism between 1920 and the mid-1930s led the notion of 
for-profit commercial broadcasting to develop into the dominant organizational and institutional 
logic in the radio industry.!? The following years saw commercial stations almost completely 


replace non-profit and part-time stations, which comprised virtually all of the stations on the dial 


'8 Susan Douglas, Listening In: Radio and the American Imagination (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
2004). 

'? For a definition of “institutional logics,” see Stephen Lippman, “The Institutional Context of Industry 
Consolidation: Radio Broadcasting in the United States, 1920-1934,” Social Forces 86, 2 (2007): 467-495. Further 
reading should include Susan Smulyan, Selling Radio: The Commercialization of American Broadcasting, 1920- 
1934 (Washington: Smithsonian Institute Press, 1994). 
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a decade prior. It was within this disqualification of college broadcasters from the early regulated 
airwaves that many young amateurs sought clandestine alternatives on college campuses. The 
carrier current station, consisting of a network of wires strung around campus to connect student 
facilities to the radio without needing a federal license to transmit the signal, cleverly 
circumvented FCC oversight, and entered college stations into a new liminal relationship 
between their operations and those on the licensed dial. As I show, the carrier current that birthed 
radio at Williams College did indeed grow outside FCC regulation, but remained influenced by 
the standards to which the rest of the dial subscribed. Very little research has been conducted on 
carrier current radio signals and the revival of college radio in the 1940s.”° As such, this chapter 
uses the birth of the Williams College carrier current, WMS, to explore the contradictions that 
existed, locally and nationally, concerning the purpose of noncommercial radio in a newly 
regulated, network-dominated landscape that blurred the lines between the private and the public. 
The chapter also makes the argument that the regulation that sought to standardize the AM 
spectrum actually made it more complicated and diverse. 

Chapter two follows Williams College radio’s move to the FM spectrum in 1957 and its 
subsequent development as a newly public radio station during the emergence of mainstream FM 
broadcasting in the 1960s and 1970s. The possibility afforded by FM technology and a new FCC 
order which dedicated several public frequencies for educational noncommercial usage allowed 
Williams students to use the public airwaves for a variety of purposes. WMS-WCFM became an 


outlet for public relations, community education, psychedelic music, pre-professional training, 


2° Tn constructing my own history of the carrier current station, I build off the surveys of Louis M. Bloch, Jr., The 
Gas Pipe Networks: A History of College Radio 1936-1946 (Cleveland: Bloch and Company, 1980) and A.B. 
Chertok, “A Survey of College Radio Carrier-Current Broadcasting Facilities,” Electrical Engineering 81, 2 (1962): 
115-118. I also consider the impact of the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System on student-run carrier current 
networks as shown in Stephen Hathaway, “A History and Description of Collegiate Carrier-Current Broadcasting in 
Ohio,” PhD. diss. (University of Michigan, 1959). 
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and a newsroom in the span of fifteen years. But this era of freeform radio was also one of new 
restrictions and redefinitions, as the experimental variety of FM programming met the equally 
high standards of new audiences and federal policy in the wake of polished public radio 
broadcasting on National Public Radio (NPR). Traditional broadcasting histories tend to chart the 
impact of either amateur experimentation or professionalization on the sphere of public radio. 
This chapter proposes that it is the intersection of the two that defined early FM broadcasting on 
college radio. Through a review of DJ correspondence and public advertisements, I show how 
WMS-WCFM did not wholly subscribe to any particular form of public radio, and instead 
attempted to craft several public identities while interpreting the ones assigned to it by outsiders. 
WCFWM’s sustained attempts to reconcile the dual roles of public radio as sites of experimentation 
and hallmarks of professionalism nuance our understanding of how American youth engaged 
with radio during the height of freeform broadcasting. 

Chapter three considers WCFM’s evolution after 1980, by which time college radio had 
assumed its most well-known form: a “genre” of alternative (and, later, indie) music and a 
curated image of ostentatious difference that unapologetically distanced itself from the bastions 
of commercial broadcasting. During this time, there was a notable shift in power dynamics on 
the dial. Both the public and the music industry began to recognize and value the distinctiveness 
of alternative college radio. As a consequence, commercial broadcasters tended to mimic the 
sound of college radio stations, marking a reversal from previous trends where college stations 
attempted to imitate the sounds of the networks. While this development occupies the most 
studied period in college radio historiography, less attention is given to the sea of new 
expectations imposed on many college stations by larger broadcasting forces, even as the former 


celebrated their supposed separation from them. This chapter highlights how, even at its peak of 
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alternative appeal, WCFM faced familiar pressures from regulatory bodies to professionalize, 
while the music industry urged college radio to adopt a marketable version of alternativeness that 
resulted in a close alignment between WCFM and commercialism. 

Across all three chapters, this thesis will address how Williams' student broadcasters 
contended with several key questions concerning the uncertain identities of their station. First, 
was college radio primarily an amateur hobby for those experimenting with broadcasting, or a 
pre-professional platform aimed at cultivating skilled broadcasters expected to deliver polished 
performances? Second, who governed WCFM: was it under the jurisdiction of campus 
regulations or the broader mandates of the FCC, and therefore, was its accountability local or 
national? Third, did WCFM serve as a personal space for students passionate about music, or did 
it carry a public responsibility to cater to and engage diverse community audiences? 

There is a common saying in the broadcasting world that the medium “imposes a strict 
discipline of having to be there at the right time.” It’s a reminder of radio’s fleeting quality — that 
if you miss your favorite broadcast, it’s gone forever. This notion of being present "at the right 
time" gains a metaphorical layer within the scope of my research into college radio, as I suggest 
that the opportune moment for studies into college radio remain elusive, and perhaps, perpetually 
out of reach. This sentiment is echoed in the academic tradition of concluding works of radio 
history with the necessary but ever-disappointing invocation of "perhaps," as scholars hint at the 
potential for further exploration of underappreciated nonprofit stations but rarely explore it. 

Over the past year, I have endeavored to compile, organize, and interpret the largely 
untapped archive of WCFM, before the “right time” to conduct such a study disappears entirely. 
The tangible remnants of WCFM's history — including the piles of written material spanning 


decades in the station’s business office, the seventeen boxes of reel-to-reel tapes featuring 
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student broadcasts discovered in the Williams Special Collections offsite storage, and numerous 
FCC licenses from the National Archives on which I rely — represent only a fraction of the story. 
A significant part of this history is carried in the memories of former DJs, whose narratives I've 
partially recaptured through interviews with station alumni. 

My research, therefore, aims not only to document WCFM's history through a review of 
DJ rhetoric and behavior on air, but also to document and preserve the ephemeral archives 
created and haphazardly maintained, often unintentionally, by amateur DJs. In focusing on those 
who once sat and stood behind the microphone, I confront the reality that time is a scarce 
resource in gathering the insights necessary to complete this picture. Therefore, this work strives 
to salvage and make sense of the layers of this history often overlooked by radio historians: those 


crafted by the students themselves. 
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CHAPTER I 


Wired In and Dialed Out: 
Innovation and Imitation at WMS, 1940-1954 


It was a wet idea, so they said. Who’d listen to a campus radio station? And where 

was the money going to come from, anyway? There were only a couple of people 

who knew enough about radio to do anything with it... a few fanatics who could 

play with some wires and dials and things. 

-- Sketch magazine, 1941 

The major obstacle to campus radio is, and always has been, the simple fact that 

they can’t be radio stations. 

-- WMS President Wallace Barnes ‘49, 1949 
On November 1, 1936, Captain Irving Johnson’s two masted schooner YANKEE set sail from 
Gloucester, Massachusetts for its second westward circumnavigation of the globe. Aboard the 
ship was a youthful crew; eighteen teenagers, some not eighteen years old, set to sail for eighteen 
months.' Below deck sat the youngest of the bunch: seventeen-year-old Alan Rowland Eurich 
from Youngstown, Ohio. The future founder of the Williams College radio station, WMS, Eurich 
was the ship’s amateur radio operator, in charge of helming a self-built Sargent Model 12 
receiver and a 55-foot vertical Marconi antenna strung to the base of the YANKEE’s mainmast.” 
“Here was a good chance,” remarked Eurich in the March 1938 issue of OST, the magazine of 


the American Radio Relay League, “to see what amateur radio could do....’”” 


' Sponsored by National Geographic, Irving’s voyages promised young men the chance to learn how to sail and the 
opportunity to explore the world. See the typewritten packing list by Electa Johnson, October 1936, box 7, folder 5, 
Irving and Electa Johnson Collection, Mystic Seaport Museum, Mystic, Connecticut. 

? Diary of Donald Hall, 3 November 1936, box 18, folder 3, Irving and Electa Johnson Collection, Mystic Seaport 
Museum, Mystic, Connecticut; Johanna Eurich, phone call with author, August 4, 2023. 

3 Alan R. Eurich, “CQ WCFT: Further Adventures Aboard the Yankee,” OST, March 1938, 11. 
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As an amateur radio operator, Eurich was a member of a forty-year-old global network of 
noncommercial broadcasters equipped with handmade radios like the one aboard the YANKEE.* 
They communicated with each other via shortwave signals — high frequency radio waves with 
the ability to reflect off the earth’s upper atmosphere to reach distant areas around the globe — 
and amplitude modulated (AM) signals, which transmitted audio via conduction over the surface 
of the earth. The few barriers to setting up a station of one’s own gave local communities, broke 
physics students, and sailors the unabated license to tinker and to talk — from their own backyard 
or the middle of the Pacific. ° 

Despite the accessibility of the amateur radio network, Eurich’s type was a dying breed. 
In the final month of the YANKEE’s voyage, after a brief stop in Bermuda, Eurich’s receiver 
crackled with a sound he hadn’t heard in almost two years: the tri-tone chime of the National 
Broadcasting Company (NBC) interval signal, followed by the voice of announcer Lowell 
Thomas.° Thomas, an NBC newscaster and luminary in the burgeoning world of American 
commercial radio, had a voice that followed more than just the familiar chime — it was the 


product of a decade of federal regulatory action that actively stifled amateur, noncommercial 


4] adopt the definition of noncommercial radio articulated in Jesse Walker, Rebels on the Air: An Alternative History 
of Radio in America (New York: NYU Press, 2001) as stations that provided amateur, educational, and religious 
broadcasts on a nonprofit basis. These stations were run by solo hobbyists, academic institutions for educational and 
research purposes, and religious organizations for sermons and services, respectively. In some contexts, these 
stations were nonprofit but commercial, especially in the 1920s. For this see Walker, Rebels on the Air and Clifford 
Doerksen, American Babel: Rogue Radio Broadcasters of the Jazz Age (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 2005). 

5 Irving Johnson, Sailing to See (London: Robert Hale Limited, 1939), 28. In 1937, the interaction between the crew 
of the YANKEE and Andrew Young, a radio operator on Pitcairn Island, highlighted the role of amateur radio in 
facilitating communication across remote areas of the Pacific. The operators held two-way conversations with ships 
400 miles away. For a thorough description of Alan’s engagements with distant operators, see Richard Bartlett, The 
World of Ham Radio, 1901-1950, (Jefferson: McFarland & Company, 2007), 132. 

It should be acknowledged that the vast majority of wireless conversations occurred between young white men. For 
a review of amateur radio’s role in male “reassurance” and in honing “masculine skills” among broadcasters see 
Susan Douglas, Listening In: Radio and the American Imagination (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
2004), 15. 

6 Johnson, Sailing to See, 64. 
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public broadcasting to pave the way for commercial networks, like NBC and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System (CBS), to dominate the forty federally-designated channels on the 


American radio dial. 


Figure 1. Alan Eurich (seated) tuning into the Lowell Thomas broadcast on his self-built 
transmitter aboard the YANKEE, 1938. Crew members frequently gathered near the radio to 
hear Alan relay world news or communicate with families back home. Courtesy of the Mystic 

Seaport Library. 


While Eurich’s radio communications were crucial for the operation of the YANKEE, 
amateur radio back home was devolving into obsolescence. As Jesse Walker has observed, 
amateurs became "craftsmen in the age of professionals, a loosely organized network in the time 
of consolidation," with the makeshift quality that once made amateur radio accessible and 
equitable now its operators' main hindrance amid the expansion of the professional commercial 


market.’ After the first commercial radio station, Pittsburgh’s KDKA, was licensed as an AM 


7 Walker, Rebels on the Air, 16. 
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station in November 1920 and began making money through the selling of advertisements on-air, 
hundreds more commercial radio stations joined the airwaves.® As the number of these stations 
grew, Congress sought a remedy to the ensuing tension between the networks and smaller 
stations with the passage of the Radio Act of 1927. Rather than expand the spectrum available to 
the public, the Act strengthened the relationship between broadcast networks and the federal 
government through the regulation of existing space. Werner Severin considered the Act’s 
deteriorating effects on the noncommercial radio, noting how only “those stations with... strong 
financial support, effective legal counsel and...the ability to apply pressure or exert influence, 
survived.”? 

As the profitability of American broadcasting became apparent, commercial stations 
looked to the frequencies and time allocations of nonprofit educational stations in a predatory 
manner that would be supported by the U.S. government. In August 1928, the U.S. government 
issued General Order 40, which reallocated AM band frequencies into “Local,” “Regional,” and 


“Clear Channel” categories, favoring commercial broadcasters with prime nighttime slots and 


relegating nonprofit stations to daytime hours.!° General Order 40 suggested that wealthier 


8 At the time, the U.S. Department of Commerce oversaw the American radio spectrum, and its reforms were 
supported, and often initiated, by the largest corporations. Further reading on this relationship should include 
Stephen Lippman, “The Institutional Context of Industry Consolidation: Radio Broadcasting in the United States, 
1920-1934,” Social Forces 86, no. 2 (December 2007): 467-495. Another contribution to the rise of commercial 
stations is the economic boom of the 1920s, when radios became more affordable and user-friendly, seeing the 
number of Americans buying receivers take off. For this see Robert J. Landry, This Fascinating Radio Business 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1946). 

° Werner J. Severin, “Commercial vs. Non-Commercial Radio during Broadcasting’s Early Years,” History of 
Broadcasting 22, 4 (1978): 495. 

'0 "General Order No. 40,” Radio Service Bulletin, August 31, 1928, 9-10. During this time, college radio stations 
disappeared nationwide. The College of Engineering at the University of Arkansas, which had been experimenting 
with radio since 1897 and operated a licensed AM station from 1912, sold its station to KLRA in 1933. Nebraska 
Wesleyan, broadcasting since 1914, also lost its frequency to Omaha's commercial station WOW and sold it in 1933 
to avoid legal battles. Carleton College, broadcasting since 1923, faced constant frequency shifts and time-sharing 
with multiple stations, including WRHM, St. Olaf's College, and the University of Minnesota, leading to its eventual 
closure. Similarly, Connecticut College's station, licensed in 1923, relinquished its operations after 13 years due to 
frequent changes and sharing demand. For more examples, see Severin, “Commercial vs. Non-Commercial Radio,” 
495. 
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commercial stations should get prime airtime due to their ability to produce more sophisticated 
and consistent programming. This concept was enshrined six years later in the Communications 
Act of 1934, which created the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) to enforce various 
regulations, including the principle that all licensed radio stations must broadcast in the interest 
of “the public interest, convenience, and necessity.”!! As Senator Clarence Dill (D-Washington) 
observed in 1932, this premise regularly resulted in wealthier stations with well-produced 
popular programs — and thus a greater opportunity to serve the “public interest” — being 
favored.!? 

This was the new radio community that crackled in Alan’s headphones aboard the 
YANKEE. The era of experimental liberty on air had been subsumed by commercial interests and 
new voices, and the radio medium had shifted from a passionate pastime to a praxis of 
professionalism. Such a transition, from the congested amateur frequencies of early radio 
communication to the stringent restrictions of a newly commercialized dial is what media 
historians today call the “American system of broadcasting.”!? Such phrasing is central to radio 
historiography covering this time period, as scholars routinely highlight the differences on the 
dial unique to American, ad-based broadcasting: between neglected nonprofits and blossoming 
commercial interests, and between the young amateur operator and the professional NBC 
broadcaster. However, what remains unsaid in this traditional story of amateur demise in the 
1930s is the role that New England colleges in the following decade had in fomenting college 


radio’s revival and reuniting amateur operations with the broadcasting world. 


‘| The Federal Communications Commission existed previously as the Federal Radio Commission (FRC), which 
was formed by the Radio Act of 1927. 

2 Walker, Rebels on the Air, 33. 

'3 John Dempsey and Eric Gruver, “‘The American System’: Herbert Hoover, the Associative State, and Broadcast 
Commercialism,” Presidential Studies Quarterly 39, 2 (2009): 226-244. 
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At Williams College, students responded to the neglect of the noncommercial sector on 
the licensed dial by developing cheap ways to operate a wired radio station hidden from the 
FCC’s view. However, the resulting technical, stylistic, and financial decisions made by the 
students reveal a story of post-regulation student radio initiatives that was not merely a 
counterpoint to commercial broadcasting but rather one that sought alignment with commercial 
models in aspects of programming and operational practices. Between 1940-1954, campus 
debates concerning the uses of Williams College radio mimicked national conversations between 
community stakeholders and federal authorities who contended with the challenge of delineating 
the application of noncommercial radio in a landscape that largely discouraged its existence on 
newly regulated frequencies. This is reflected in the divisive aims for WMS. While some 
Williams operators treated WMS as a physics project, others prioritized the production of high- 
quality radio programs, and a third group aimed to emulate successful commercial stations 
through the pursuit of national advertisers.'* Occasionally, these interests were aligned. But they 
typically existed in conflict, oscillating between goals of localized innovation and national 
imitation. When Eurich stepped on the Williams College campus in 1939, he was exposed to this 
wide spectrum of ambitions. His resulting radio station was neither a place for pre-regulatory 
freedom nor a purely commercial venture, but an experiment in the hybridity then expected from 
student-led stations in a newly regulated, politicized, and capitalistic broadcasting world that 
stifled amateur presence and celebrated commercial success. Tracing the growth of WMS within 
these circumstances allows us to consider a significant yet underappreciated aspect of college 
radio's role as not merely a bastion of amateurism nor a counterpoint to commercialism, but a 


fluid space representative of noncommercial radio’s liminality on a regulated dial, as notions of 


'4 Since WMS was not a licensed educational radio station, it was not obligated to be noncommercial. 
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community service, technical experimentation, and commercial viability intersected and 


interpreted each other. 


The Williams College radio station does not have a birthday. It grew, rather 
inconspicuously, from the broadcasts of classical and jazz records made by Alan Eurich’s small 
X-EC HM-103 AM radio transmitter that hung from the window of his freshman dormitory, 
Sage Hall, sometime in the winter of 1939. Eurich purchased the transmitter from the Radio- 
Television Supply Co., which had recently embraced the motto, “Where Ham Spirit Prevails.’’!> 
The slogan is revealing. Over the span of just fifteen years, the airwaves were transformed from 
the congestion of amateur and noncommercial broadcasters to a consolidated radio dial where 
supply companies prided themselves on their distinct role in sustaining the now much smaller 
amateur radio community. The impact that the regulatory landscape had exerted on amateur 
operators was palpable. 

While the licensed American amateur network had dwindled, Alan was not the only radio 
enthusiast on campus. Alexander F. Smith ’41 owned an amateur radio license, callsign WI1IJW, 
which operated from the College's Thompson Physics Laboratory.!° Fred Blumenthal ’41 had 
professional radio experience as an “announcer and commentator,” and Scudder Parker ’41 also 
expressed interest in the world of broadcasting.'’ What made Eurich’s approach unique was not, 
therefore, his interest in radio, nor the quality of his equipment, but rather what he chose to do 


with his signal. Whereas Alan’s broadcasts aboard the YANKEE, and Smith’s broadcasts from 


Thompson, were licensed point-to-point connections with other amateur operators, Alan’s initial 


'S Hughes-Mitchell, “The ‘X-EC’ Has Everything,” advertisement, Radio Magazine, January 1940, 149. 
'6 “United States — W1,” Radio Amateur Call Book Magazine, Spring 1940, 12. 
'7 Roy Lamson, “WMS,” Williams Alumni Review, December 1940, 31. 
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broadcasts from Sage Hall were radiated on an unlicensed public AM frequency. As long as a 
student lived in the Freshman Quad and owned a radio, he could tune in to Alan’s “popular 
records and announcements in the familiar pattern of small radio stations in most large cities.”'® 
The small audience of the Williams student body, and the relative remoteness of the Northern 
Berkshires, provided Alan with adequate privacy to broadcast covertly as an illegal public radio 
station.'? In the College’s 1949 Alumni Review, WMS President Wallace Barnes ’49 reflected on 
the significance of Eurich’s broadcasts absent a license eight years prior: 

The requirements for a licensed station have been prohibitive for small undergraduate 

organizations. While it is true that many large universities have regular licensed stations, 

they are commercial stations to a large extent. A paid, full-time staff is required to run 
them, and even though undergraduates do participate and numerous college functions are 
carried, the station ceases to be a student affair.”° 
Many amateur broadcasters therefore relished the freedom to transmit independently and 
discreetly; a liberty that found fertile ground for expression on small, remote college campuses 
such as Williams. 

Eurich’s unlicensed public broadcasting from Sage Hall was a popular avenue taken by 
other disaffected college-aged radio enthusiasts at campuses nationwide, but it was a model that 
proved unsustainable. College administrators who discovered their students’ illegal operations 
sometimes called for the immediate closure of the station. The administration at Brown 
University considered the termination of the University’s radio station in 1936 after George 


Abraham and David Borst were discovered stringing wire between the roofs of college’s 


dormitories to set up an intercommunication system between them.*! However, it was precisely 


'8 “The Williams Network,” Sketch, November 1941, 17. 

'? Under FCC rulings, it was illegal for an unlicensed station to radiate beyond a couple of hundred feet, no matter 
how low the power output. 

20 Wallace Barnes, “Nine Years of WMS,” Williams Alumni Review, February 1949, 131. 

1 Louis M. Bloch, Jr., The Gas Pipe Networks: A History of College Radio 1936-1946 (Cleveland: Bloch and 
Company, 1980), 12. 
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this mode of transmission — by wire as opposed to wireless AM radiation — that ultimately 
allowed Brown’s station to stay on-the-air legally. 

The system used by Abraham and Borst was called a carrier current, in which radio 
signals were fed through a network of wires (often strung along heating, or “gas” pipes) that 
“carry” the transmission to various campus locations. With their wired transmission, college 
carrier current signals remained confined to campus grounds, operating as legal radio stations 
beyond the conventional radio dial. The phenomenon made national headlines after Erik 
Barnouw’s glowing endorsement in the Saturday Evening Post: 

Most college authorities hardly comprehend these mysteries, but are gradually beginning 

to realize that the students are right — that the radiator-pipe broadcasting station, invented 

and developed entirely by undergraduates, is legal, practical, and an invention holding 
exciting possibilities.” 

In 1940, following the success of The Brown Network and its implementation of a carrier 
current broadcasting apparatus, Abraham and Borst formed the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System (IBS) in Providence, Rhode Island to help maximize the resources of other college 
carrier current stations. The first convention, held on February 17-18, 1940, drew delegates from 
ten schools, including Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, MIT, Wesleyan, and Williams.”* Eurich, 
accompanied by Blumenthal, Parker, and Jack Lund ’41, made the trip to Brown University to 
become signatories for Williams as a charter member of the new organization.”* The promise of 


the carrier current model was recognized by the commercial networks, too, as invited guest 


speakers included Dr. Franklin Dunham, Educational Director of NBC, commercial radio 


22 Frik Barnouw, “Radiator Pipe Broadcasters,” Saturday Evening Post, May 24, 1941, 35. 
3 Bloch, The Gas Pipe Networks, 26. 
4 Lamson, “WMS,” 30; Barnes, “Nine Years of WMS,” 131. 
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personnel like John Jolman, the General Manager of WBZ Boston, and James A. Williams, 
District Manager of the New England Telephone Company.” 

The presence of both college and commercial interests at the conference reflected the 
contradictory aims of the organization, and indeed the entire premise of post-regulation student 
broadcasting. While the IBS sought to educate students on the construction of legal carrier 
current networks that could be operated beyond the radio dial, the organization also placed an 
emphasis on the creation of quality programming — a goal that could be achieved with funds 
raised from “obtain[ing] national advertising” and behaving like a commercial, ad-driven station. 
Six years after the passing of the Communications Act, the fate of youth-led nonprofit 
broadcasting remained ambiguous, even among the students themselves: should college radio 
serve as an outlet for technical experimentation, high-quality programming, or the solicitation of 
advertising? Reception of the event was mixed in the press. The Brown Daily Herald labeled the 
conference a success “for the purpose of furthering education, entertainment, and good will 
among the member campuses.”*° But beyond the campus, reporters interpreted the advertising 
focus of the IBS as one destined to create college stations “patterned after the commercial 
networks.”’ For both the students present and the broader media landscape, it was unclear 
whether college radio was to be a voice separate from the dial, or one that should aspire to act 
like those on it. 

On March 18", exactly one month after Eurich signed the IBS constitution in Providence, 
WMS made its first series of broadcasts, consisting of music, faculty quizzes, sports events, 


news, and drama on a carrier current system wired to five dormitories through the College’s 


5 Bloch, The Gas Pipe Networks, 26. 
6 “Collegiate Broadcasters Open First Convention,” Brown Daily Herald, February 16, 1940. 
27 10 Colleges Talk of Radio Net,” St. Albans Daily Messenger, February 17, 1940. 
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heating pipes.”® “Starting in a small way,” wrote English professor and WMS faculty advisor 
Roy Lamson in an article for the December 1940 Alumni Review, “the network has won the 
enthusiastic support of the whole college — faculty, administrators, and students — and has 
already achieved the reputation of being one of the finest stations in the Intercollegiate 
Broadcasting System.””? But the contradictory priorities of the IBS conference soon emerged in 
the goals of the WMS announcers. As the team of station staff grew, their visions for the signal 
diversified, with some prioritizing technical experimentation while others focused on 
programming or advertising. Conflict among Williams broadcasters and the campus audience — 
of whether the station was to be an instrument of local innovation or a platform for national 
imitation — pervaded the station’s early years, and would remain a defining factor in the club’s 


subsequent growth. 


The expansion of WMS’s carrier current network took priority in the nascent years of the 
station — an effort resulting from the station’s goal to innovate via technical expansion and the 
development of original music and talk programs unheard on commercial airwaves. Consisting 
of co-presidents Blumenthal and Parker, production manager George W. Goldberg ’41, co- 
technical managers Eurich and Pike, and business manager Paul W. Rishell ’42, the founding 
members were described on campus as “very ambitious radio hams” eager to “scrape together a 
few odds and ends of radio equipment” to build the system Eurich envisioned.*° An audio 


amplifier was to transmit the WMS signal via wire to small, self-built transmitters, located in 


8 While some accounts suggest the broadcast system was wired to all dormitories at this time, this may refer more 
to the station's coverage area rather than a literal wiring. Only three transmitters existed in March 1940, in Sage 
Hall, Fayerweather Hall, and Morgan Hall; Lamson, “WMS,” 31. 

2° Lamson, “WMS,” 31. 

30 “WMS,” Gulielmensian 1941, 1941, 127; “The Facts About WMS The Voice of Williams College,” 1950 or 1951, 
Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject Files, MC-227, Williams College Archives. 
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strategic places throughout the campus.*! With at least one transmitter to each quad, WMS 
sought to link all campus buildings to the station through this network of wire using the 
College’s steam tunnels. 

The early efforts of WMS technicians to expand the station closely mirrored the 
experimental liberty that amateur radio operators enjoyed prior to federal regulation in the 1920s. 
Student broadcasters entered a period of “frantic activity” as they descended into a labyrinth of 
steam tunnels and cable conduits in a bid to extend the station’s coverage. The WMS board 
became known as the Williams “tunnel men,” or radio “moles,” as they navigated tunnels that 
varied in size from tight corridors filled with pipes to hollow five-foot subterranean passages. 
Innovative ways to string the underground cables across campus were developed. In the fall of 
1941, WMS technicians attempted to wire Lasell Gymnasium to the basement of Hopkins Hall. 
The connecting tunnel was navigable up to about twenty-five feet from Hopkins, where large 
heating pipes in the building’s foundation narrowed the crawlspace. To get the wire through the 
small opening and into Hopkins, station members fashioned a bow and arrow, with the wire tied 
around the shaft, which was shot through the tunnel and into a women’s bathroom opposite the 
far wall. ** It comes as no surprise that WMS co-presidents Blumenthal and Parker earned the 
senior superlatives “Biggest Drag with the Faculty” and “Done Williams for Most,” 


respectively.* 


3! John Hollywood, “Experimental Section,” OST, May 1942, 39. 
32 Barnes, “Nine Years of WMS,” 133. 
33 “Class Elections,” Gulielmensian 1941, 1941, 80. 
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Figure 2. WMS Crosses Hoxsey Street, 1949. WMS technicians excavating a route for a new 
coaxial cable, likely aimed at establishing a connection between the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity 
(Perry House) and West College. Courtesy of the Williams College Archives. 


The technical projects of the Williams “tunnel men,” however disruptive to the campus grounds, 
were welcome improvements for WMS announcers and represented the unique properties 1940s 
college radio engendered to support student experimentalism beyond the regulated dial. For 
example, on-air announcements regularly reminded listeners how fortunate the station was not to 
be “embroiled in the ASCAP-BMI controversy.”** 

The freedom afforded by carrier current broadcasting was also reflected in the station’s 


programming schedule. Operating exclusively within campus borders, WMS faced no 


34 Indeed, as a wired carrier current station that did not broadcast on the AM dial, WMS did not have to pay royalties 
to the artists it played on air. 
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competition from commercial stations for their nighttime airtime. This unique situation allowed 
WMS broadcasts to extend from early morning hours well beyond 10:00 pm, without 
encountering scheduling conflicts or shared airtime with other stations. However, while the 
carrier current network eliminated the battle for airtime, the station still faced the challenge of 
capturing and maintaining students' attention. A bulletin released by the station in 1951 reflected 
on the initial challenge its announcers faced in 1940: “WMS has to recognize that the 
commercial networks carry programs with which a college station cannot possibly compete.” Its 
broadcasts, therefore, “must be of a type which cater to the tastes of the average Williams man 
when one of his favorite programs is not on the air.”°> WMS was acutely aware of its secondary 
status in the broadcasting hierarchy. Students at Williams frequently tuned into commercial 
stations, which set a high bar for broadcasting excellence. Indeed, the Class of 1941 voted Bob 
Hope’s NBC program, The Pepsodent Show, their favorite radio serial, followed by Jack Benny 
and Information Please, with a WMS show, Rhythm and Celluloid, trailing in seventh place.*® 
Recognizing this, WMS was compelled to elevate its programming quality to capture the 
attention of a discerning student audience. Evening programming closely mimicked the format of 
commercial shows. After 9:00 pm, announcers “enter[ed] the light new serial field” with 
specialty shows like Goldberg’s and Steele Gow ‘41’s Double Trouble, as well as a Williams 
version of Information Please entitled, What Do You Know? When nearby commercial stations, 
namely WNAW Williamstown, WMNB North Adams, and WGY Schenectady played serials in 
the late afternoon, WMS responded with broadcasts of popular records, “Williams men in 


general not being very interested in the activities of Little Orphan Annie.”?? When commercial 


35 WMS, “The Facts About WMS The Voice of Williams College.” 
36 “Class Favorites,” Gulielmensian 1941, 1941, 84. 
37 “The Williams Network,” 18. 
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stations carried specialty programs, WMS mixed popular and classical music. What these early 
schedules reveal is a college station that drew its inspiration from the very networks that 
excluded its entry on the AM dial. Indeed, WMS crafted its programming to complement rather 
than directly compete with commercial broadcasts. The campus-centric technology of carrier 
current clashed with a model for programming found beyond Williams, resulting ina WMS that 
both engaged with prevailing commercial trends while catering to its specific college audience. 
The station's evolution from an unsanctioned broadcast in Sage Hall to a full-fledged 
broadcasting operation reflected a broader transition: Williams students no longer viewed their 
roles on air through the lens of amateur college broadcasters separate from the radio dial, as 
Eurich had, but instead aspired towards professional standards akin to those in the commercial 
broadcasting industry. This outlook informed a significant shift in the perception of the role of 
the broadcaster among students at Williams. In October 1940, following an expansion that 
installed two new transmitters in Jesup Hall and Chapin Hall, a “competition” for new announcer 
positions was held at the station. Forty-seven members of the classes of ’42, ’43, and ’44 were 
not just competing for a spot; they aspired to emulate the broadcasting giants of the era, and 
“fought,” as the Williams Record reported, “to be the next Ted Husings, H.V. Kaltenborns, and 
Milton J. Crosses.” The new obsession was one articulated by the faculty advisor, who 
concluded that “at least one sixteenth of the Williams undergraduate body want to be — not 
presidents, or policemen — but radio announcers.” 3° By the end of 1940, fifty undergraduates 
operated WMS, time on air had increased to four hours daily, and programs featured news 
reports of local, national, and international events, swing and classical music, interviews, and 


faculty talks.°° The perceived success of the station would earn it an upgraded home on the top 


38 Lamson, “WMS,” 30. 
3° “Radio Station Releases Results of Competition,” Williams Record, November 5, 1940. 
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floor of Jesup Hall, the College’s student union building, in the spring of 1941. It featured two 
“very fine” turntables, a system of cuing amplifiers, and a master switchboard which could 
bridge remote broadcasts and send programs to North Adams stations for airtime.*° The move to 
Jesup marked the end of WMS’s inaugural year, which had affirmed the viability of the college 
carrier current model and established itself as a pivotal gathering ground for students with a 
technical bent. It also emerged as a crucial training ground for budding announcers and 
positioned itself to operate alongside, rather than in isolation from, commercial broadcasting 
entities. 

Despite their dedication to maintaining WMS's technical and operational standards, 
equipment malfunctions in the station's second year starkly highlighted its amateur roots, and 
challenged the broadcasters! aspirations to transcend those origins. In March 1941, less than a 
month after the station moved to Jesup Hall, an unshielded wire in the subterranean carrier 
current network began radiating the WMS signal beyond campus, and could be heard as far as 
Bennington, Vermont. In response to the malfunction, WMS officials drastically reduced their 
range to the immediate vicinity of seven transmitters, cutting off several dormitories and 
fraternities from the signal entirely.*! In another instance, “the entire system went haywire” and 
transmitters started producing such powerful signals that the only station any campus radio could 
pick up was WMS.** WMS's sophomore year, in contrast to its stable inaugural year of campus- 
wide broadcasts on a clear signal, was characterized by these episodes of fluctuating extremes — 


from periods of intense, overwhelming coverage to instances of unforeseen, stark silence. 


40 WMS, “The Facts About WMS The Voice of Williams College.” 

41 In a Record article covering the response, WMS technical director Ben R. Schneider, Jr., 42 believed such drastic 
measures were necessary “if serious trouble with the FCC is to be avoided.” See “WMS Power is Cut to Avoid FCC 
Trouble,” Williams Record, April 26, 1941. 
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Despite efforts to match the quality of commercial stations, WMS lacked the necessary quality 
control to maintain its aspirational image. 

Facing operational difficulty, the 1941 board of WMS was forced to decide whether it 
should attempt to mirror the operational standards of commercial stations or embrace the 
haphazard, prone-to-error nature of the station they inhabited. The question was one that also 
pervaded student appraisals of WMS’s operations. The November 1941 edition of Sketch, a 
student-published monthly magazine at the College, offered an unvarnished look at the station's 
internal workings. It depicted a scene of amateur chaos, with dead air and profane outbursts from 
announcers, signaling a lack of experience that resonated with the student body's dissatisfaction. 
“The trouble with the announcing on WMS,” wrote the Sketch editors, “is that good announcers 
are few and far between at Williams. Unless a person is born with ‘mike manners,’ it takes a 
great deal of training to produce a good announcer.”** Reports of broadcasts marred by ambient 
distractions such as whispering and rustling papers drew comparisons to the cacophony of two 
overlapping radio stations. It appears to be the case that Williams students held WMS to a 
standard of professionalism that belied its experimental origins. Implicit in their critique was the 
belief that WMS, despite its self-built and underfunded status, should be subject to the same 
critical evaluation as any commercial station. Yet, within these critiques, the Sketch editorial 
team also acknowledged a potential mismatch in expectations, recognizing that perhaps a college 
station was not the breeding ground for seamless broadcasts. “Perhaps this is as it should be,” 
concluded the article, “for [WMS] cannot be expected to produce a Jack Benny from its staff.”“4 

WMS's expansion and subsequent criticism prompted a reevaluation among its staff and 


its listeners about college radio's mission, and what made student broadcasts legitimate. Views 


43 “The Williams Network,” 18. 
44 <The Williams Network,” 18. 
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shifted from perceiving WMS as a force born in quiet opposition to commercial broadcasting to 
recognizing a need for its alignment with the commercial model in aspects of scheduling, 
programming, and operational practices. It is likely that the expansion of the carrier current 
network, introduction of new programming, degradation of existing technology, and student 
critiques collectively influenced WMS's decision to pursue the third aim of the IBS constitution: 
the solicitation of national advertisements. Attaining national advertisers would do more than 
raise funds for the station — ad contracts symbolized WMS's approximation to the commercial 
benchmark that many within the Williams community regarded as the ultimate aim. 

Students engaged in multiple campaigns to sign national advertisers to WMS between 
1940-1946. The station's search for advertisers was not as swift as the technological growth and 
programming improvements that followed the IBS conference, given the original campus 
opinion that the new radio station ought to maintain a non-profit status (a concept that closely 
followed the original vision for the station as an extension of traditional amateur radio 
operations). Indeed, the Williams College Student Activities Committee (SAC) recognized WMS 
as a student organization in March 1940 on the basis that the station shall “solicit no local 
advertising” and “be non-profit making.’*° The extent to which these restrictions encouraged the 
WMS board to seek advertising beyond Williamstown is unclear, but it is notable that the 
requirements issued by the SAC do not refer to the station as “noncommercial.” Besides a 
limited investment by the College in WMS, the station was expected to fund itself. Therefore, the 
pursuit of national advertisers was particularly attractive in 1940, as it was a permissible way to 


sustain the station as it expanded. 


45 «S_A.C. Gives Temporary Existence to Network,” Williams Record, March 30, 1940. 
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On September 23, 1940, WMS became the first college radio station in the United States 
to sign a national advertiser. Goldberg worked closely with Louis Bloch, Jr., the director of 
college advertising at the IBS, to approach the advertising board of ESSO Reporter, which 
signed WMS for five five-minute sponsored newscasts, entitled Strictly Campus News, each 
week.*° Within four months, WMS had signed Beechnut, Stanford Ink, Chesterfield and Camel 
Cigarettes, Barbasol, and the Biltmore Hotel to the station.*’ These months proved “exceedingly 
satisfactory” for the WMS board members who received a net profit of $1,000 which, despite the 
SAC’s restrictions, “was made available for distribution to station members.’”* In the wake of 
advertising deals, WMS had started to operate less like an amateur non-profit radio station and 
more like a professional broadcasting business. The broadcasted ads, to be prepared and 
delivered by students, received national recognition, with reporters particularly surprised to 
discover that a student-operated radio station which functioned outside the regulations of the 
FCC had managed to attract high-caliber advertisers typically associated with successful 
commercial radio networks. The January 22, 1941 article by Herb Golden in Variety magazine, 
sardonically titled “College Boy Fun Stations Actually Draw National Advertising Attention,” 
chronicled the early efforts of WMS to get on the air, and lauded its staff for the speed at which 
they signed advertisers to an otherwise fledgling enterprise.*” 

After WMS secured lucrative deals with advertisers like ESSO and Beechnut, other IBS- 


affiliated college stations followed suit. These stations pursued advertising agreements and, in 


46 A rather ironic title for a program that implicitly celebrated WMS’s expansion beyond the campus through the 
signing of advertisers. 

47 Bloch, The Gas Pipe Networks, 40. 

48 The program details were published in the bi-weekly Record, in spite of its vocal objections that the station was 
poaching its advertisers. Anticipating that the paper would garner institutional support in any dispute over 
advertising, Goldberg and Rishelle preemptively defused potential conflict by appointing the editor, Scudder Parker, 
as co-president of WMS. 

“Herb Golden, “College Boy Fun Stations Actually Draw National Advertiser Attention,” Variety, January 22, 1941, 
36. 
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defiance of campus regulations, operated as for-profit entities.°° It was the first time since the 
IBS’s founding that both the organization and its constituent colleges had a reliable source of 
income. As the first college station to sign national advertisers, WMS became a symbol of 
commercial success for other colleges to follow. The IBS prepared market analyses that 
prominently featured WMS operations, and WMS began issuing “stock” to Williams students. 
The national press, the network of college broadcasters, and WMS itself had together reinforced 
the perception among Williams broadcasters that they had effectively imitated and attained the 
success of commercial radio operations. In 1943, the IBS distributed a brochure entitled “From 
Princeton to Stanford, IBS sells the Colleges” to advertising agencies across the country, 
showcasing WMS as the model station that national advertisers ought to consider for their 
campaigns.°! The brochure followed Toby Green ’43, a hypothetical Williams student, whose 
buying habits represented the potential of the young adult market for advertisers, and included 
Toby’s “listening habits,” which were inspired by survey data collected by Bloch on the 


campuses of Columbia, Cornell, Princeton, Union, Wesleyan, and Williams. 


°° These advertising deals reached by colleges through the organization saw 15% of revenue go to the ad agency 
representing the account, 15% to IBS representatives, 20% to the IBS organization, and the remaining 50% to the 
college station. See Bloch, The Gas Pipe Networks, 42. 
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TOBY can be a mighty important boy to you. 

He is still young - 

His ideas are pliable —- 

lf you can reach an audience of Toby Green and the 
thousands of undergraduates like him, 

If you can mould and create his attitudes and 


tastes .... 


YOU are not only reaching the college audience, 

But a far greater audience of people who follow the 
styles that colleges set .... 

Of people who follow the leadership of Toby Green 
and his friends, whether they go into 


business or a profession. 


If you want to know how to reach Toby Green, fol- 


low him on one of his typical days .., 


at Williams 


Figure 3. Page 3 of the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System ’s promotional brochure "From 

Princeton to Stanford IBS Sells the Colleges" circulated to national advertising agencies in 

1943. The illustration shows hypothetical student Toby Green walking the Williams campus, 
accompanied by sketches of Thompson Chapel and the Williamstown Congregational Church 


above him. Courtesy of Louis M. Bloch. 
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During the U.S. involvement in World War II, WMS was among the few student groups 
that remained active on campus. The revenue from advertising contracts enabled WMS to sustain 
its broadcasts, even when faculty advisors Roy Lamson and Howard Stabler departed from the 
campus and the V-12 Navy College Training Program used the station for communication 
classes between 1943 and 1945. In October 1945, WMS distributed ownership shares to its 
members, with each member being allotted two shares, while board members were allocated an 
"undetermined number between six and ten."°? The commercialization of WMS seemed to have 
boded well for all parties involved: national advertisers “felt they get more for their money in 
WMS than they do in any other organization,” station members were getting paid during 
wartime, and the IBS had successfully obtained ad contracts for college networks.°+ 

This phase of WMS was described as "a wonderful gravy train while it lasted," yet it 
eventually succumbed to the same forms of disorganization and amateur internal operations that 
had been points of critique in the station's earlier days.** Several “unscrupulous” college stations, 
including WMS, received money for national advertising but neglected to mention the ad spot on 
air. In other cases, such poor records were kept that it was not clear if they had broadcast ads at 
all. In its 1951 bulletin, WMS reflected on a period marked by administrative missteps. The 
bulletin criticized the wartime business board for its haphazard management, highlighting that it 
mishandled funds and failed to keep adequate records.>* This negligence left the subsequent 
board members clueless about the station's financial obligations and receivables. Additionally, 


the bulletin touched upon a perennial issue in college radio, high turnover, observing that by the 


52 “Ownership Shares in WMS Sold to Members of Station,” Williams Record, October 10, 1945. 

3 “The Williams Network,” 17. 

34 WMS, “The Facts About WMS The Voice of Williams College.” 

55 At some point, presumably during the war, WMS was allowed by the administration to solicit local advertising in 
addition to their national contracts. For two years the station did not meet loan payments, and many local merchants 
in North Adams and on Spring Street turned a cold shoulder after not getting the advertising space they paid for on 
WMS. It took several years to re-establish good connections with local advertisers. 
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time the new board members were prepared to address these issues effectively, “the shrewd 
operators had graduated.’°° 

By the end of the war, national advertisers had abandoned their contracts with WMS. As 
a result, the station in Jesup Hall fell into disrepair, with a total reported inventory of two 
working microphones, two speakers, and a set of curtains. The transmitters that powered the 
carrier current network were missing, forcing the station to adopt a temporary solution by 
broadcasting through the campus bell system recently installed by the V-12 program.°’ Soon 
after the end of the war, WMS canceled its membership with the IBS and was effectively bailed 
out by the College and the SAC, which issued the station a $2,000 loan to rebuild and refurbish 
the Jesup station.** In the span of two years, WMS had transitioned from the leading example for 
the emerging world of commercialized college radio to a student organization facing dissolution 
— its influence once again confined to the seclusion of the Purple Valley. 

On June 24, 1946, the Record published “Improved Facilities to Highlight New WMS,” 
an article that highlighted the task ahead for students rebuilding the college station with the funds 
received from the SAC. The new president of WMS, L.S. Somers II, ’48, was interviewed, and 
promised improved technical facilities, more sports coverage, new carrier current wiring to 
dormitories, and a studio redecoration. With the help of Pete Pettler ’49, Dewitt Morrill ’48, 
Norton Cushman ’49, and Professor Stabler (who had since returned to campus), a new delivery 
of the WMS carrier current signal was developed in 1947 using commercial power lines as a 
conduit to deliver the station to all campus buildings using electrical power. Actual applications 


of this approach were rare, so Cushman designed and built the system himself.°? The cycle of 


5° WMS, “The Facts About WMS The Voice of Williams College.” 

57 The reason for the missing transmitters is unknown. 

58 The loan was supplemented by a gift of $1,000 from John P. Wilson, Class of 1900. 
*° Barnes, “Nine Years of WMS,” 135. 
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amateur innovation at WMS had seemed to restart. All of the individuals who founded WMS and 
saw its growth — and downfall — had graduated by the time the new station went on the air again. 
Williams College radio had started over. 

But all was not the same. The same month, the Williams Record, for the first time, 
referred to WMS as “The Voice of Williams.”°° This marked a departure from previous views of 
WMS as a radio station with commercial ambitions, professional programming, or technical 
excellence. Instead, it was now seen as an organization primarily serving and driven by Williams 
College. From 1946 to 1949, WMS underwent transformative changes: it introduced new variety 
programming, shifted to exclusively local advertising, and significantly increased student 
involvement. The station repositioned itself as a cornerstone of the Williamstown community, 
turning its focus inward. Instead of aspiring to mirror commercial radio stations, WMS 
concentrated on local issues, emphasizing its role as a community-centric broadcaster. It was a 
development articulated by WMS head announcer Wallace Barnes °49: 

Production-wise, there has been a development closely paralleling that on the other end 

of the microphone. As the equipment and campus coverage has improved, so has the 

interest and enthusiasm on the part of the production engineers, producers and 
announcers.°! 

A new focus on local programming, one that catered to both the interests of the 
announcers but also those “on the other end of the microphone,” defined the WMS revival at the 
end of the decade. In 1949, the station debuted “Sportscasts,” a series of play-by-play broadcasts 
that covered all home athletic events. Faculty-student round tables, quiz programs, and the 


“Interfraternity Singing Contest” made their debut. In 1950, WMS established contact with RCA 


and Capitol Records to get advance releases to “keep up with the new hit songs,” which 


6 “Improved Facilities to Highlight New WMS,” Williams Record, June 24, 1946. 
6! Barnes, “Nine Years of WMS,” 136. 
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contributed to a record collection of over 4,000 in the Jesup station. Esoteric broadcasts 
complemented traditional musical programs, including “Coffee Time at Mike’s” on Thursday 
evenings, which featured the chatter captured by a field microphone inside Mike’s College 
Restaurant on Route 2. Membership expanded to over 100 by 1951, as WMS began to affiliate 
with more campus groups, including the Williams Lecture Committee and the student theater 
troupe Cap and Bells. Dramatic productions, like a new “blind date show,” saw success on air. 
The WMS senior staff, led by station president Frederick M. Peyser, Jr. 50, said the station had 
undergone extensive “constitutional reform,” which served to “increase the importance of WMS 
on the Williams scene.” Renewed popularity made WMS the largest student organization on 
campus by 1954, when the station was moved to Baxter Hall, the new student union building. 
Carrier current college radio in the 1940s occupied a critical moment of redefinition for 
the amateur broadcaster in the American radio landscape. Student broadcasters in this period 
found freedom off the dial on closed-circuit campus frequencies, but regularly sought the 
recognition, and money, often only attainable by emulating the same commercial broadcasting 
model that had overtaken the amateur network a decade prior. In several fundamental ways, the 
revival of college radio via carrier currents in the 1940s became as much a contributor to the ad- 
based “American system of broadcasting” as NBC and CBS: WMS was a system confined to the 
College, yet it encountered the expectation to mimic the operations of the station who occupied 
an increasingly commercialized medium; WMS sought to promote a polished image 
indistinguishable from announcers on AM radio, but always found itself limited by the funds, 
experience, and the transitory nature of its staff. Despite its physical distance from the licensed 


dial, WMS formed a vision for student-led noncommercial radio that was deeply informed by 


62 Barnes, “Nine Years at WMS,” 136. 
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students’ aspirations to sound commercial. The fact that commercial influences infiltrated a 
remote Berkshire college station highlights the overwhelming pressure new noncommercial 


broadcasters faced to replicate mainstream media as a way of achieving credibility with listeners. 
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CHAPTER II 


Going Public: Programming and 
Professionalism at WMS-WCFM, 1957-1973 


Some may ask whether or not WMS-WCFM is trying to become too professional. 
I feel very strongly that college radio should never forfeit its enthusiasm and 
spontaneity for so-called professionalism...However, I don’t feel that college 
radio has to be amateurish. Communications is an exciting and complicated 
field... 

-- WMS-WCFM General Manager Thomas Pierce ’68, 1967 


Ugly Radio is dead, long live Free Radio! 

-- WMS-WCFM Program Guide, Fall 1968 
FM transmission at Williams College did not start ten feet underground in the steam tunnels, but 
sixty feet in the air. In the winter of 1956, students Edward Talmadge ’58, Charles Gibson ’57, 
and John Diem *59 emerged from the basement of the radio station in Baxter Hall and climbed 
onto the building’s roof. With them was a new piece of equipment uncharacteristic of the WMS 
technician. Instead of a rope of coaxial cable, bow and arrow, and shovel — items necessary for 
the club’s subterranean carrier current activities — the students carried with them a forty-two- 
foot-tall mast tower and halo antenna from the Gates Radio Company in Quincy, Illinois. The 
radiated signal had the potential to reach every FM receiver in a ten-mile radius. On January 7, 


1957, WMS-WCEM went live on the air.! 


' “Release: Thursday, Dec 13,” December 12, 1956, Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject 
Files, MC-227, Williams College Archives & Special Collections. 
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The hyphenated name was not uncommon. The FCC had spent the last decade issuing 
low power “Class D” FM licenses to college radio stations, and many kept their carrier currents 
active.” By the 1950s, the 10-watt radiated power of WMS-WCFM’s antenna was a familiar trait 
of low-cost post-war public broadcasting. The new FM antenna placed student voices among a 
sea of much stronger commercial radio — but now also television — signals in the region. By the 
mid-1950s, television had taken over the airwaves at a speed comparable to that of the 
commercial radio model twenty years prior. TV sets were in 56 percent of America’s households, 
and the number of television stations had increased from 6 in 1946 to 354 in 1954. “Talent raids” 
in the late 1940s brought stars like Jack Benny and Bing Crosby away from the radio to 
television. TV programs frequently drew the attention of local radio station audiences who tuned 
in during prime-time evening hours. Additionally, the postwar proliferation of low-power radio 
stations resulted in listening audiences dropping, sometimes by half, as a multitude of new local 
signals competed for listener attention.? 

The commercialization that had come to define American radio in the 1930s and 1940s, 
while newly focused on local markets, remained a strong influence on the radio dial. But now the 
spectrum was home to a different kind of “selling” — that of a station identity. For a small local 
AM or FM station to stand out, its programming had to compete with other disaffiliated low- 
power stations and television channels. Under these circumstances, the term “disc jockey” found 
new meaning. The name referred to a person who could craft a distinct personality through their 
programming choices, tone of voice, or certain trademark phrases that would keep listeners 


coming back. “Every DJs job was predicated on selling,” writes media historian Susan Douglas, 


? A.B. Chertok, “A Survey of College Radio Carrier-Current Broadcasting Facilities,” Electrical Engineering 81, 2 
(1962): 115-118. 
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and as radio’s popularity shrunk, the importance of curating a station identity became, 
paradoxically, even more crucial to a station’s success.4 

The importance of a distinct DJ personality and station identity would grow as FM 
became more popular. “Identity marks” often extended beyond the individual at the microphone. 
Similar to the network chimes heard during the interstitial programming of television shows, DJs 
repeated a “station ID” regularly during radio broadcasts. The erection of the FM antenna atop 
Baxter Hall was coupled by such a phrase at the top of every hour: “You’re tuned in to WMS- 
WCFM 90.1, The Voice of Williams College.” Such repetition was important; despite the issue 
radio stations faced in retaining their listeners, technological innovations within the FM spectrum 
considerably expanded the potential listener base for their station. The invention of the transistor 
made portable listening a reality — a technology that placed America’s airwaves in cars, on the 
beach, and along the hiking trails of the Purple Valley. It became important for DJs to appeal to 
this broader demographic. 

As radio moved outside the home, college students capitalized on the potential of the new 
technology almost immediately, as they had with carrier current in the late 1930s. In 1951, The 
New Yorker had described the new interest in high-fidelity audio (hi-fi) on FM as the fastest 
growing hobby among youth in America. In the January 1957 issue of Zime, experimentation on 
FM was characterized as a “new neurosis” called “audiophilia, or the excessive passion for hi-fi 
sound and equipment.” After fifteen years of private carrier current AM broadcasting on the 
Williams College campus, the opportunity to enjoy a licensed public frequency, tinker with new 
transmission technology, reach a wider listenership, and improve the fidelity of college 


broadcasts placed this “neurosis” in Baxter Hall, and made the future of FM radio — even amidst 


4 Douglas, Listening In, 229. 
5 Douglas, Listening In, 229; "Audiophilia," Time, January 14, 1957, 44. 
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the domination of commercial television — an exciting era of technical development for the 
rudimentary college broadcast. 

The beginning of mainstream FM in American radio broadcasting proved to be a defining 
moment for small noncommercial stations. For the first time since the 1920s, both the FCC and 
the public were tuning in to the ones pushed out — the nonprofits, the amateurs, and the college 
student. The pioneering efforts in FM transmission by Williams College showcase this critical 
juncture in the evolution of American radio broadcasting — a juncture in which the interplay 
between technological innovation, cultural shifts, and new regulation changed the way 
Americans “tuned in.” The new environment provided a level of operational freedom to small 
noncommercial stations, but also a new series of responsibilities and expectations that reshaped 
the identity and societal roles of local radio stations amidst the burgeoning dominance of 
television and commercial networks. WCFM’s encounter with these worlds of public 
broadcasting, and its attempts to align with and distance itself from such a label, led students to 
confront the purpose of their station within an evolving radio landscape that both supported 
college radio and demanded a renegotiation of its mission in the broader context of public media. 
Central to this chapter will be an exploration of how this tension on the FM dial — between 
WCFM’s attempts to craft its own public identity and to interpret the ones assigned to it by 
outsiders — restructured the ways in which Williams College students engaged with radio and, 
consequently, complicates our understanding of how American youth perceived their roles on 
public airwaves and their impact on the communities they aimed to serve. 

This chapter will engage with WMS-WCFM’s many negotiations of its purpose on the 
FM dial in two parts. The first section charts the ascent of FM broadcasting at Williams from 


1961 to 1967, a period marked by the station's upgrade of its FM antenna and a fervent embrace 
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of a freeform variety format. For the first time, the shows broadcast on WCFM were guided not 
by the confines of regulation, but by the technical and creative range it afforded. The potential 
for high-fidelity broadcasts ignited both a passion among students to explore experimental 
musical programming and an incentive to adopt a standard of operational professionalism as 
their listening audience expanded beyond campus and into the community. Central to this section 
is a discussion of the ways in which students at WMS-WCFM navigated, often imperfectly, the 
expectations of various constituencies at and beyond Williams College. The second section 
explores WMS-WCFM’s engagement with new national expectations for FM radio as Congress 
reconsidered of the purpose of noncommercial broadcasting in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
Spurred by the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967, the Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) 
was founded with the specific goal of expanding and developing noncommercial broadcasting. 
The Act generally served as a boon for student-run stations which were newly eligible for 
funding and federal support. But embedded in this moment of opportunity was the expectation to 
professionalize as student radio stations encountered the high standards of new national public 
radio networks. This section traces how WMS-WCFWM’s relationship with professionalism on the 
air changed as the chance to upgrade the quality of the station’s equipment and programming — a 
process initiated and sustained by enthusiastic students in the early 1960s — became a pressure as 
students endeavored to align their station’s commitment to freeform, student-oriented 
programming with its newly articulated responsibility as a public service. 
2 OK 3k 

The first decade of FM broadcasting at Williams College saw student broadcasters 

recognize the public airwaves as a space that allowed for freeform experimentation while also 


demanding a professional sound. The possibilities and limitations of this latitude, and the 
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ensuing conflicts from attempting to satisfy both models, took several years for students to 
acknowledge. Upon the activation of the FM antenna at WMS-WCFM in 1957, the broader 
broadcasting world to which the station was newly exposed was not particularly appreciated. 
Operations continued as before, employing a method known as "simulcasting" to transmit 
identical programming on both the FM frequency and the carrier current. From 1:00 pm to 
midnight on weekdays, both WMS and WCFM aired the same lineup: classical and popular 
music, campus lectures, concise news updates, and live coverage of campus sports.° The 
programming on both stations remained consistent, except in the case of advertisements. WCFM, 
unlike WMS, joined the FM dial as a noncommercial educational station and was therefore not 
permitted to air advertisements. When WMS aired a commercial, the student announcer played 
music on the FM frequency using the studio soundboard. Beyond this, student announcers 
approached their duties as if little had changed from the era of private carrier current signals.’ 
Initially, the technical capabilities of public broadcasting seemed more interesting to DJs 
than the potential for community-oriented programming. WMS-WCFM technicians dedicated 
substantial time to building a 163-pound transmitter and constructing the mast tower atop Baxter 
Hall, but the content broadcast on the new frequency lacked the same level of innovation, instead 
echoing the station's traditional AM programming. The raising of the FM signal was still treated 
as a pursuit confined to campus, despite faculty advisor and dean Roy Lamson’s claim that the 
addition of 10-watt FM broadcasting opened the station “to a wider audience.”® The student- 


oriented approach of WMS-WCFM was underscored by the 1959 club constitution, which 
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articulated a dual mission that considered radio a campus activity: “to offer practical radio 
training for Williams students and to provide entertainment and information to the College 
community.” This focus was also shaped by external circumstances beyond student control. 
Affordable transistor sets and FM receivers would not become mainstream until the 1960s, and 
few town residents owned the necessary equipment to appreciate the high-quality broadcasts of 
WCFM in the late 1950s. In its early stages, FM broadcasting at Williams College represented a 
period of technical innovation and station development, but fell short in transforming the 
station's programming or altering the students' perception of the role of radio beyond campus. 
By the early 1960s, the broadcasting landscape had changed. Transistor sets in 1961 sold 
for under ten dollars, and by 1963 sixty percent of cars in America were radio-equipped. More 
Americans tuned in to the radio spectrum more frequently, from within and beyond the home. 
What they heard on air was also changing. The arrival of the first baby boomers on college 
campuses brought with it a passion for rock and roll, along with a deep-seated disdain for 
commercialism and corporatism. Music was a central component of their individual identity, and 
contributed to their sense of having a “more enhanced consciousness” about society, politics, and 
self-awareness.'° The “affectations, swooping voices, screams, faux slang, and pumped-up vocal 
projection” of Top 40 DJs that had once seemed so rebellious on AM stations now seemed 
contrived. It became fashionable for the FM DJ to “speak less and play more,” and to organize 
“sweeps” of songs played one after the other, coming back every half hour to “backsell,” or 


recap, all of the songs, performers, and album titles played.!! 


° “WMS/WCFM Constitution,” February 1959, WCFM station archive. 
'0 Douglas, Listening In, 268. 
'! Douglas, Listening In, 271. 
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It was within this moment of signal expansion, changes in popular programming, and 
increased listenership that an adjustment in rhetoric among station personnel at WCFM occurred. 
For the first time, the campus radio station shifted its focus outward, and student broadcasters 
began to contemplate their role on increasingly public airwaves. In December 1961, the Williams 
Record published “WMS Resumes with Recast Image,” in which the newspaper commended the 
“rich and varied diet” of programs at WMS-WCFM."? The same year, a DJ took a red pen to a 
printed copy of the 1959 WMS-WCFM club constitution. The first phrase of the “Purpose” 
section, originally reading “to provide practical training in radio work for Williams men” was 
crossed out and replaced with “to provide an opportunity for Williams College students to 


? 


participate in a radio station!” Section three of the constitution’s “Membership” article, which 
had mandated that each station member “spend a minimum amount of time on station work per 
week” was also scribbled out.!? The revised constitution prioritized a lighthearted image of 
broadcasting that was decidedly less occupational from the framing of its predecessors. Training 
to imitate professional commercial broadcasters (a hallmark of WMS operations in the 1940s, of 
which Sketch magazine was principally critical) was now a relic of carrier current (and AM) 
broadcasting. Even though WMS-WCFM’s responsibilities to local advertisers, administrative 
support, and fundraising projects still required a level of seriousness and composure from its 
staff, the changes in the 1961 constitution underscored a subtle change of mission — the station 


was no longer work for its DJs, but a low-stakes, experimental platform for engagement with the 


community and a way to use radio equipment for fun. By September 1963, programs could be 


!2 “WMS Resumes with Recast Image,” Williams Record. December 6, 1961. 
'3 Annotated version of the February 1959 WMS/WCEM Constitution, circa 1961, WCFM station archive. 
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heard seventeen hours a day, from 7:00 am to 12:30 am. Classical and popular music were newly 
accompanied by regular broadcasts of “soft jazz” and rock and roll.'4 

The freeform potential of FM identified by the 1961 board also came with a 
complementary development: an increase in news reporting. The installation of a United Press 
International teletype machine in 1962 allowed for the debut of daily “News Spotlight” and 
“Morning Call” programs, which brought local and national news coverage to the residents of 
Williamstown and North Adams every morning and evening. In a letter to the Williams 
Chairman of the College Council Finance Committee, Raymond King, station manager Lewis 
Harvey ’64 asked that the student activities tax be raised one dollar to cover the rental cost of the 
teletype, since its presence in the station had led to “an increase in enthusiasm” among student 
broadcasters who could add a “sparkle and a touch of professionalism to the programming.”!> 
Harvey’s letter, coupled with the “tremendous increase of student interest” in freeform 
broadcasting, showed that many DJs took pride in a “professional” sound found in the delivery 
of news and special interest programming. News at WMS-WCFM became a valued component 
of student life at Williams. In November 1963, news of the Kennedy assassination in Dallas 
reached campus via a student news report on WMS-WCFM. The same year, DJs created a station 


“staff car” with the purpose of traveling campus to “pick up new stories” through interviews with 


students and Williamstown residents. ““We wanted to be ahead of the Williams Record,” said 


'4 Price Comly (Personnel Director, WMS-WCEM) to members of the Class of 1967, August 30, 1963, WCFM 
station archive. Few show schedules for WMS-WCFM in the early 1960s have survived, so specific artists 
encompassed within the station's description of “soft jazz” can only be estimated. One lead is the vinyl record 
collection in the current WCFM station, which stores first pressing promotional copies of albums including Kind of 
Blue (1959) by Miles Davis, Night Lights (1963) by the Gerry Mulligan Sextet, and Point of Departure (1964) by 
Andrew Hill, presumably acquired at the time of release. Each copy is stamped with “WMS-WCFM” in black or red 
ink. 

'S Lewis Harvey to Raymond King, April 24, 1963, WCFM station archive. 
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Gordon Sulcer ’65 in an interview about his time as programing director at WMS-WCFM. “You 
felt like you were part of the media, affecting the people in the community.”!® 

The expansion of WCFM News and the introduction of "professional" public affairs 
broadcasts alongside freeform music programs complicates our understanding of FM radio’s uses 
among college students in the early 1960s. As records from the Dave Clark Five, Charles 
Mingus, and The Beatles cluttered the Baxter station, so too did reams of typewritten pages torn 
from the teletype. The desire to offer both freeform musical programming and regularly 
scheduled news broadcasts was, importantly, a standard set by the DJs themselves, as opposed to 
a regulatory requirement. While WMS-WCFM successfully met the FCC's mandate for licensed 
radio stations to operate in the “public interest, convenience, and necessity,” the obligation was 
not viewed as a pressure. Instead, community engagement appears to have stemmed from an 
unbridled enthusiasm for public radio, which led students to seek broader audiences voluntarily 
through public affairs shows. “There was a feeling... that I could get out there,” said Sulcer. “I 
can be part of this organization, and it’s bigger than me.”'” Sulcer’s attitude — one shared by the 
majority of station management during the early 1960s, was reflective of WMS-WCFM’s self- 


imposed standard of high quality that sought to carve a balance between professionalism and 


freeform fun. 


‘6 Gordon Sulcer, phone call with author, January 16, 2024. 
'7 Gordon Sulcer, phone call with author, January 16, 2024. 
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Figure 4. WMS-WCFM technicians constructing the station's first FM antenna atop Baxter Hall, 
circa January 1957. Courtesy of WCFM station archive. 


a 


The desire for high-quality broadcasting — a mix of technical fidelity, variety 
programming choices, and a commitment to professional operation — catalyzed structural 
renovations in the WMS-WCFM station. In 1963, Harvey prepared the “Report of the 
Committee of Development [for] Radio Station WMS/WCFM,” which petitioned the Williams 
administration for permission to expand FM operations in the Baxter Hall station. “The demands 
of FM programming exceed existing equipment,” wrote Harvey, who had watched the turntables 
and microphones in the Baxter station (relics of the WMS renovation after WWII) deteriorate 
beyond the standard of quality that station staff now associated with public broadcasting.'® The 
rooms of the Baxter station, originally intended as offices for professors of the romance 
languages, were not soundproof, and sounds from the hallway and adjacent rooms disturbed 
broadcasting. The audio console, installed in the 1954 move to Baxter, was built to support only 
one AM signal, and its simulcast of both the AM and FM frequency had created a high signal to 
noise ratio. The new, high-quality image of Williams College radio necessitated a revitalization 
of the equipment. 

Over the next eight months, Gordon Sulcer, accompanied by chief engineer Richard 
Garland ’64 and Lewis Harvey, spearheaded a fund drive which raised over $15,000 from 
contributing alumni and local sponsors, resulting in a five-month long renovation. The station 
was completely remodeled — walls were torn out, a new Gates transmitter was installed, and 
three new “professional turntables” accompanied a new stereo console, transistorized Ampex 
tape recorder, and several boom microphones. Five small offices and a corridor were eliminated 


to provide the station with a large studio, broadcasting booth, control room, record library, 


'8 “Report of the Committee of Development Radio Station WMS/WCFM,” March 11, 1963, WCFM station 
archive. 
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transmitter room, and a separate “‘business and news” office.!? The largest upgrade was invisible 
— the station’s antenna, though similar in appearance to its 10-watt predecessor, now radiated a 
50-watt stereophonic signal on 91.3 mHz, the first station in Western Massachusetts and the 
nation's second noncommercial educational station to achieve the distinction. Called multiplex 
stereo, the system employed right and left channels on the same FM frequency to deliver high- 
fidelity, dual-channel audio to compatible receivers. On April 25, 1964, Williams College 
President John Sawyer inaugurated the first stereo broadcast at WCFM in the new studios. This 
event introduced a notable change in the station's description. The traditional station ID, “you’re 
listening to the Voice of Williams College,” was replaced by Sawyer’s more contemporary 
identifier: “WMS-WCFM, the Stereo Voice of Western Massachusetts.”?? 

If WMS-WCFWM’s obligation to a wider community was apparent on their 10-watt signal, 
the stereo upgrade only magnified the perceived importance of that commitment. In the May 
1964 Alumni Review’s description of the station’s new stereo operations, news broadcasts that 
addressed issues of regional and national interest were reported to have increased to “at least five 
times a day.” WMS-WCF®M also began to broadcast regularly scheduled taped programs 
delivered by the recently formed National Educational Radio Network (NERN), an 
organizational precursor to National Public Radio (NPR).”! The following year, William T. 
Sander ’67 enrolled WMS in the Ivy Radio Network Corporation, the first college radio network 
to aid commercial college stations (mostly New England carrier currents in the Ivy League) in 


obtaining national advertising since the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System (IBS). In a press 


'9 “Student Radio Station Gets Multiplex Stereo,” Williams Alumni Review, May 1964, 18; Lewis Harvey, Zoom call 
with author, February 9, 2024. 

20 “Grand Opening of WCFM: 1° Stereo Broadcast in Western Mass.,” presented by Lewis Harvey, aired on April 
25, 1964, on WMS-WCFM. 

*1 “Student Radio Station Gets Multiplex Stereo,” 19. 
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release to be read on air, WMS-WCFM staff boasted how its enrollment in a new national ad 
network, combined with the new Baxter studio, had helped turn the station “from a small AM- 
FM station into a full-scale broadcasting enterprise.” Such rhetoric is reminiscent of the pursuit 
of legitimacy undertaken by WMS announcers seeking to mimic commercial radio stations in the 
1940s. The subsequent production of Ivy Network rate cards to distribute to local advertisers, in 
which the station was characterized as having “the finest production facilities in the area,” is a 
recognizable effort by students to enhance the station’s reputation as a professional business as 
much as a student-led operation.”* 

These two defining engagements with FM programming — experimental freeform and 
professional operation — were at times contradictory and confusing for local audiences. In a letter 
sent to the WMS-WCFM program director four days after the stereo upgrade, Williamstown 
resident R.J. Sieczkowski commended the station’s “wide variety of programming,” conceding 
that he sometimes tuned in to “that cacophonous rock and roll.” What followed, however, was a 
comment critical of the station’s direction: 

I think your station sounds too professional. Any fool knows that college boys have 

neither the experience or talent to even come close to the quality of broadcasting offered 

by some of the larger stations in this area. In fact, I have always enjoyed the low-quality 
broadcasting which has been typical of WCFM. It was always such a pleasure to turn on 
the radio and hear an announcer who did not sound pompous and artificial... knock off 
some of that supercilious polish!* 
Students and community members like Sieczkowski valued the station’s freeform origins, even 
as other listeners expected an image of professionalism that few would assign college radio 


stations in this period of noncommercial FM. While radio announcer Cousin Brucie famously 


characterized the amateur FM announcer as one who had been “awakened from a deep sleep, as 


22 “WMS Joins the Ivy Radio Network,” press release[?], circa spring 1966, WCFM station archive. 
23 “WMS Radio Commercial Rate Card,” rate card, January 1971, WCFM station archive. 
24 RJ. Sieczkowski to WMS-WCFM program director, April 29, 1964, WCFM station archive. 
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if they could hardly concentrate long enough to read a spot before they nodded off,’”””> this 
moment sees WMS-WCFM staff in pursuit of an image of composure and quality to attract 
advertisers or, as was the case in Harvey’s 1963 “Development Plan,” to deliver an image of 
poise and control to the Williams administration that would convince the latter to grant the 
station permission to expand its operations.”° These myriad obligations to its various listeners 
illustrated WMS-WCFM’s challenge in reconciling the amateurism of student-run operations 
with the potential for polished community engagement as it sought a place on the FM band. 
WMS-WCFM’s problem in addressing multiple constituencies was only aggravated by 
the rurality of its signal. In a recent interview, Thomas Pierce '68, who became general manager 
of the station in 1967, noted that the station's remote location in the Northern Berkshires put a 
glaring spotlight on WMS-WCFM: 
We were the insiders who had already grooved on the cool early era of FM, we were 
mainly from the urban areas of the United States offering many channels and stations, 
and yet we were suddenly thrust into an alien world where television was restricted to the 
tube room, and the only radio transmissions outside of campus that could be clearly 
picked up consisted of local programming on a North Adams station and mostly bubble 
gum pop music from the Tri-Cities area of Albany-Troy-Schenectady.’ 
The station’s physical isolation, despite its existence on a public dial, made it the default on the 
dial for many local listeners. Pierce acknowledged that, regardless of the content aired, people 


were likely to tune in. Regardless of whom the student DJs believed constituted their audience, 


there was a general recognition that they had a frequency void to fill, either as a source of 


25 Michael Keith, Voices in the Purple Haze: Underground Radio and the Sixties (Westport: Praeger, 1997), 61. 

26 As Professor MacAlister Brown, administrative assistant to President Sawyer, wrote of the club’s image in 1963, 
“the energy, determination and imagination shown by this group of students... attests to their ability and seriousness 
of purpose”; “Radio Equipment Asked,” n.d., WCFM station archive. 

27 Thomas Pierce, email message to author, August 26, 2023. 
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“entertainment, background companionship while studying, collegiate humor,” or “high-tech 


sophistication.”?8 


Figure 5. The cover of a WMS "Commercial Rate Card" printed by the Ivy Radio Network 
Corporation and issued to businesses in the Berkshires, 1971. Courtesy of WCFM station 
archive. 


In the second half of the 1960s, WMS-WCFM grappled with questions of content and 
constituencies as diverse student interests on the rural FM signal obligated the station to fulfill a 
multitude of responsibilities: in maintaining a freeform ethos that resonated with students; a 
diverse selection of news and public affairs programs that engaged campus and community 
members in issues local and national; and a show schedule designed to satisfy as many listener 
communities as possible, considering the limited number of other station options available. One 
prerecorded radio drama started on WMS-WCFM in the fall of 1966 navigated such obligations 


in its combination of lighthearted, original student-produced media with an emphasis on current 


8 Thomas Pierce, email message to author, August 26, 2023. 
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events and promotions on campus and beyond. The brainchild of Thomas Pierce and Frank Ferry 
°69, the first Ephman episode was not met with the lazy, sultry voice of the typical FM DJ, but a 
rambunctious thirty-second introduction, voiced by Chris Hastings ’69, whose cadence emulated 
the dramatic voice of Kevin Conroy in the Batman cartoon. In a nod to the heavily forested 
wilderness of the Berkshires that made WMS-WCFM so isolated, each episode began with the 
same line: “Snuggled in the Warm Cleavage of the Peaceful Purple Valley.” Hastings introduced 
Ephman, the crime-fighting superhero of Williams College voiced by Pierce, who disguised 
himself as the feeble Jim Lunch.”? Accompanying Lunch was his friend and sidekick, Studley 
Goodnight, voiced by Ferry. The broadcasts were at once absurd and well-produced. Each 
weekend before an Ephman episode aired, Pierce and Ferry arrived at the radio station at 10:00 
am, rehearsed for half an hour, and then taped an episode using the station’s tape recorders and 
microphones. Each episode lasted about ten minutes, and featured dozens of prerecorded sound 
effects and impressions to accompany an original plot.°° 

Unlike most shows at WMS-WCFM, Ephman broadcasts engaged a wider public through 
a series of promotional campaigns on campus and in the surrounding community. Posters stating 
“E is Coming. Beware!” decorated the student union. A “bemuscled student” dressed as Ephman 
at the Williams-Wesleyan football game in 1967 pedaled around the field on his “Ephcycle” 
while the student band played his theme song.*! Brochures distributed to advertisers on WMS 


featured a new section about Ephman and the Williams station’s capacity for original 


2° A play on the former Spring Street restaurant, Gym Lunch. 
3° Thomas Pierce, email message to author, August 26, 2023. 
31 “A Short Historie of Statione WMS-WCFM 650 AM-91.3 FM,” circa 1968, WCFM station archive. 
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programming.** Ephman promotional material proved so successful that students reportedly 


“(stayed] glued to their radio each week” in anticipation of the next episode.** 


Figure 6. A student scales Clark Hall in a flowing red cape, motorcycle jacket, and helmet as 
Ephmaan, circa fall 1967. Courtesy of Williams College Archives. 


The Ephman serial distinguished itself not only through its original content and wider 
listenership but also in its innovative approach to integrating news into an engaging, entertaining 
format. The program often explored nationally relevant or politically resonant topics with a 
presentation tailored to be accessible and appealing to a student audience. In each episode, the 


superhero faced off against the dreaded Directors of the Rural Alliance of Freedom Thwarters, or 


32 “A Short Historie,” 1968. 
33 Sweney, “WMS-WCFM, 1940-1970,” 27. 
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“D.R.A.F.T.” The archnemesis, a giant mushroom head who lurked in the steam tunnels, was 
named 1-A —a clear nod to the classification “available for military service” used to describe 
college-aged draft candidates during the Vietnam War. In the final episode of Ephman, the 
superhero saved the day by tricking “mad scientist” Louis Fieser, a Williams College alumnus 
who invented napalm, into creating a machine that sends Ephman back through time to stop 
Ephraim Williams (the College’s namesake) from naming the school after his friend Jeffery 
Amherst.** 

The success of Ephman may be interpreted as one solution to WMS-WCFM’s identity 
crisis. It’s ability to highlight the strengths of creative FM programming, incorporate news 
coverage, and engage listeners on and off campus bridged the disparate gap between the station’s 
excitement to become a public frequency and its anxiety in addressing the responsibilities 
attached to such an evolution. By the time Ephman went off the air in the spring of 1968, the 
station offered a mix of original talk and news programs to complement its array of music shows, 
which addressed local and national issues and showcased the station’s ability to blend structured 
content delivery with the flexibility and creativity inherent in student involvement. 

At the same time, DJs and listeners understood the quality of Ephman to be an exception. 
Pierce reflected on the well-meaning, but often rudimentary, production efforts that defined this 
era of college radio: “These are students, who come in and do their show, and thank goodness 
they showed up and it sounded pretty good. That was the standard quality.’’*> Certain student 
broadcasts opposed such a classification, including John Gladney’s formidable jazz show and the 


carefully curated selection of classical music on “Musique et Bavardage” heard Wednesdays at 


34 Ephman, season 1, episode 4, “The Final Frontier,” presented by Thomas Pierce and Frank Ferry, aired Spring 
1968, on WMS-WCFM. 
35 Thomas Pierce, interview with author, Williamstown, Massachusetts, September 12, 2023. 
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9:00 pm.*° Two more prerecorded shows, “The Lone Ranger” and “The Shadow,” would take the 
place of Ephman after Pierce’s graduation in 1968, and continue WMS-WCFM’s reputation for 
high-quality serials.7’ Generally speaking, however, polished programs and community-oriented 
content was still something the station only occasionally delivered. The majority of shows, by 
contrast, appeared to be “impromptu” and “spur of the moment,” primarily focusing on playing 
music selections for a circle of acquaintances, without a broader or more structured engagement. 
As WMS-WCFM moved into the next decade, it was clear that the station had 
significantly broadened its audience, and its responsibilities to that listenership; more students 
had joined the club, and news broadcasts of local and national events, talk programs, and variety 
music shows now offered a definitive “alternative” to nearby commercial stations that solidified 
WMS-WCFWM’’s role as a real and reliable option on the radio dial for those beyond campus. 
What was also apparent was the unavoidable spontaneity and roughness of the student broadcast, 
attracting many students who valued the mere opportunity to get on air more than they ever 
considered the quality of their shows or to whom they were broadcasting. The resulting cohort at 
WMS-WCFM was one that mirrored the many purposes outlined for FM radio as the medium 
went mainstream: students valued the station as a place for both quality and creative freedom; 
both a training ground for young broadcasters seeking “professional” radio jobs and a platform 
for experimentation; both a public FM frequency with thousands of listeners and a private AM 
carrier current station with a campus audience. This multitude of obligations on air would pose 
challenges and opportunities as WMS-WCFM endeavored to balance the raw, unfiltered voices 


of its contributors with the evolving expectations of an expanding audience. 


OK Ok 


36 William Garth, email message to author, August 25, 2023. 
37 Sweney, “WMS-WCEFM, 1940-1970,” 28. 
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The same year Ephman was created, another program emerged on Capitol Hill. The 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 was introduced in Congress — one of the last “Great Society” 
policy projects of Lyndon Johnson’s presidential administration. The Act created the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting (CPB) and charged the new organization with the development of a 
federally funded public broadcasting system that focused on supporting “creative risks” on 
“noncommercial educational radio broadcasting facilities,” or NCEs.*° As a radio station that was 
both noncommercial and owned by an institution of higher education, WMS-WCFM qualified as 
one of the NCEs of interest. 

The CPB sought to redefine the function of NCEs on the FM dial. It promoted the idea 
that noncommercial educational stations should provide high-quality “public service” 
broadcasting — an idea realized through the CPB-established of National Public Radio (NPR), 
along with other networks such as Pacifica Radio and Public Radio International (PRI). These 
networks broadcast a high-quality mix of news, talk, and cultural programming. CPB 
Community Service Grants were rewarded to radio and television stations that “provide 
significant public service programming to their communities.”°’ As the noncommercial sector 
fell within the CPB’s new definition of quality public broadcasting, college radio encountered the 
similar expectation to professionalize alongside national public radio networks. 

A logical conclusion is that the gradual increase in news and public affairs programming 
at WMS-WCFM in the mid-1960s prepared the station to meet this new expectation. However, a 


1967 report by the National Association of Educational Broadcasters (NAEB) on U.S. 


38 U.S. Congress, House, Public Broadcasting Act of 1967, Sec. 396. [47 U.S.C. 396] Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 
3° U.S. Congress, Public Broadcasting Act of 1967, Sec. 396. 
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educational radio reported that Congress’s rosy picture for the future of professional 
noncommercial radio was a model unfit for student-run stations: 

There is a profound lack of knowledge in educational radio about itself... In sum, the 

starting point of any national building plan must be the stark truth: educational radio, for 

the most part, is underfinanced, understaffed, underequipped, underpromoted and 

underresearched. That its program service is nevertheless exemplary, should not be 

allowed to obscure its true predicament.*° 
The NAEB questioned college radio’s ability, as a perpetually underfunded and disorganized 
student operation, to rise to the standards of operational quality that the CPB’s new vision for 
public radio promoted. It was a question encountered by WMS-WCFM staff as their FM signal, 
for most DJs, was a place for experimental freeform, rather than polished public programming. 
The difference between the freeform college station and the new professional expectations 
assigned to it contributed to, as Christopher Sterling and Michael Keith outline in Sounds of 
Change: FM Broadcasting in America, “an innate tension” between the CPB and noncommercial 
stations. Public radio after the 1967 Broadcasting Act had developed a “perverse set of 
incentives” by which signal power requirements, the number of full-time staff, and programming 
choices could determine which stations in a given region received federal support and stayed on 
the air.*! 

As a modest 50-watt volunteer organization with a freeform show schedule, WMS- 
WCFM met the definition of a NCE station but no longer met the quality standards expected of 


them. As a consequence, the implementation of the 1967 Broadcasting Act introduced a new set 


of challenges for the station, as it now felt pressured to meet externally imposed technical and 


40 National Educational Radio, The Hidden Medium: Educational Radio. A Status Report, April 1967, 1.1.12, Box 1, 
Folder 12, George Geesey papers, 0140-MMC-NPBA, University of Maryland Special Collections and University 
Archives. 

41 Christopher Sterling and Michael Keith, Sounds of Change: A History of FM Broadcasting in America (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2008), 142-143. 
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programming recommendations. The station faced new dilemmas of definition on the FM dial: 
what was public radio, and how precisely did a college radio station engage in frequent public 
programming? To what extent would their station have to change to become a public radio 
station eligible for federal funding and foundation grants? Could the laid-back, freeform days of 
the 1960s sustain themselves in the new decade of the 1970s, where federal officials suddenly 
seemed interested in a professional programming output from educational broadcasters? These 
questions catalyzed a significant operational shift as staff at WMS-WCFM in the 1970s became 
principally occupied with both aligning the station with national standards for public radio, and 
determining what those standards meant for student DJs. This period was marked by a persistent 
gap between the station's declared mission and its actual output, a mismatch that altered how 
Williams broadcasters perceived their role on a public frequency. 

Rhetorical shifts in how WMS-WCFM advertised its mission to its listeners appeared just 
months after the 1967 Broadcasting Act was signed. In February 1968, WMS-WCFM ran a 
promotion for Williams students in the Williamstown Walkathon, where flowers were distributed 
to those in attendance. In an article included in the February 1968 Alumni Review titled “The 
(Radio-Active) Voice of Williams College,” the flower event held certain significance: “People 
in the area began to think of WMS-WCFM as more than an electronic fortress in the basement of 
Baxter Hall.”4” The reason for the publication of the article is unknown. It did not celebrate a 
milestone in the station’s accomplishments, or an anniversary of a certain broadcast, as other 
articles about the station in the Alumni Review had done. Instead, this article was almost entirely 
prospective. The author introduced a series of “advancements” to station programming that 


would be made in the coming months, and reminded readers that such changes were necessary, 


# Thomas Pierce, “The (Radio-Active) Voice of Williams College,” Williams Alumni Review, February 1968, 14. 
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for “a radio station’s first responsibility must be to its listeners’ ears... [the] most valuable kind 
of public service.” The “advancements” ranged from considering an end to the simulcasting of 
programs on the carrier current and renewing a focus on the FM signal; debuting a series of 
“student-faculty discussions”; and the installation of a production studio to satisfy “the necessity 
of producing more pre-recorded commercials, public service announcements, and special 
programs.”*? Where did these ambitious project ideas come from? The proposed development 
plan was unlike the one devised by Harvey and Sulcer in 1963. While the latter focused on 
expansion with the goal of providing new ways for students to interact with high-fidelity radio 
and reach the surrounding community, the 1968 article treated the FM signal as a public relations 
tool, and was chiefly concerned with the needs of a wider audience, as opposed to the DJs who 
operated the station. At the end of the article, the author commended the station on its 
commitments to “public service, up-tempo programming, special features” and “the expansion of 
local news coverage. A far cry from the image of the relaxed FM DJ spinning long music sets, 
the station’s emphasis on public affairs programming was closely related to a desire to appear 
and sound professional.” 

At the time of the article’s publishing, the freeform core of WMS-WCFM still persisted 
in its offerings of variety music programs. But the change of attitude among senior station staff is 
clear, if subtle. They had entered a period of explicit reflection on the station’s purpose that most 
DJs had yet to internalize. It was a tenuous dynamic, between the freeform DJ and the increasing 
awareness among staff of the station’s obligation to professionalize, that became apparent in the 
first WMS-WCFM Newsletter issued in April 1968 to all DJs at Williams. The reason for the 


newsletter’s creation is apparent from the first paragraph, where Frank Ferry scolded DJs for 


43 Pierce, “The (Radio-Active) Voice of Williams College,” 17. 
44 Pierce, “The (Radio-Active) Voice of Williams College,” 17. 
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their carelessness in failing to complete the programming logs for the songs they played on the 
air (an FCC requirement). “It’s serious. These [FCC] inspectors can and do drop-in any time.” 
This reminder of legal obligations precedes a passage concerning the quality of shows moving 
forward at WCFM: 

A voice on the radio has a more tenuous connection with its audience - if it’s going to be 

listened to, it has to be expanded into a whole person, with as much presence as a Jim 

Morrison if it can swing it. The point being that when you sit at that console, you’re more 

than an announcer and even more than a Knowledgable Improver of musical tastes - 

you’re an entertainer.*> 
Ferry's use of the term "entertainer" in his message resembled that of a job description, 
suggesting that DJs on air were not merely students engaging in leisure activities; instead, they 
were expected to adopt and execute a specific on-air persona to resonate with their listeners. 
Therefore, the newsletter’s guidance to student DJs presented a paradoxical message frequent in 
this moment of transition into a post-Broadcasting Act public radio station: DJs should exhibit 
professionalism and adhere to regulations, while simultaneously embracing and cultivating the 
distinctive, creative spirit associated with college radio. 

Ferry recognized the necessity of centering attention on the station's audience, yet the 
precise identity of those listeners continued to be unclear. The 1968 fall semester saw the 
publication of the first WMS-WCFM Program Guide, which was distributed to both Williams 
students and local advertisers.*° The guide included an introductory note from station staff, citing 
the issue of audience as the primary concern of the station: 

The unique situation that WMS-WCFM is in is implied by its name. WMS is a 

commercial AM ‘carrier current’ operation wired to the college houses and dormitories. 


WCFM is an educationally licensed stereo FM station that reaches the Williamstown- 
North Adams community. We have two kinds of audience, and we feel obligated to them 


45 “Dear Station Member,” or the first WMS-WCFM Newsletter, April 11, 1968, WCFM station archive. 
4° Advertisers were still permitted to run ad spots on WMS, as this was a wired carrier current station that did not 
qualify as a noncommercial educational radio station on the regulated dial. 
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both. Since all our programs are ‘simulcast’ over both WMS and WCFM, we have to 
reach both audiences at the same time.*’ 


The status of WMS-WCFM’s dual signal placed station staff in the uncomfortable position of 
deciding which audience mattered most. The programming preferences of urban male, majority- 
white Williams students were not necessarily those of older working-class men in nearby North 
Adams, home to Sprague Electric and over 4,100 employees. In a preference questionnaire 
distributed among the student body the same year, the majority of the 111 responses received 
articulated their preference for rock and folk music programs. Notably, only 19% of responses 
cited an interest in “Public Service Broadcasts.” The most frequent “comment” received in the 
surveys was “less talk, more music.”4* Despite the results of the poll, it is clear from the 
remainder of the Fall 1968 Program Guide which audience staff had chosen to prioritize. “News 
is getting a big push at WMS-WCFM this year,” reads a section dedicated to “public service” 
broadcasting. “Regular programming includes comprehensive newscasts at 4, 5, 6, 9, and 11 pm. 
Monday through Friday.”*? Community obligations prevailed over student interests. 
OK 

At the same moment WCFM put to paper its commitment to a wider community, the 
station broke down. Just after the publication of the Fall 1968 Program Guide, a technical 
malfunction with the FM equipment forced the station to close its doors for seven weeks for 


repairs. When the WMS-WCEFM staff came back on air in the spring of 1969, they found that 


47 WMS-WCEM Program Guide, Fall 1968, Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject Files, 
MC-227, Williams College Archives & Special Collections. 

48 “WW MS/WCFM Preference Questionnaire,” circa 1968, WCFM station archive. 

4° WMS-WCFM's news coverage was now wide-ranging, encompassing a diverse array of topics. The station 
covered international, national, local, and campus news, featuring "special reporters" who focused on the activities 
of various campus organizations, including the College Council, Williams Young Republicans, and Williams Young 
Democrats. Noteworthy was the Sunday night programming: at 8:30 pm, Peter Buchin, the news director, hosted 
"Forum on The News," a half-hour show where he interviewed prominent figures from the local area and the 
campus. This was followed at 9:00 pm by "Week in Review," where Rob Singer, Jeff Stein, Robert Wood, and Ray 
Kimball provided analysis of the week's news events. See WMS-WCFM Program Guide, Fall 1968. 
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someone else had filled their place on the dial. WRPI-FM, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
in Troy, New York had used funding from a nearby television station to upgrade its FM antenna 
to an effective radiated power of 20,000 watts. The signal was broadcast on 91.5 MHz, which 
interfered with WCFM’s adjacent signal at 91.3 MHz, as well as Channel 6’s color FM signal for 
Berkshire County on WRGB-TV. The chance for WMS-WCFM to move to an undisturbed 
frequency, 89.1 MHz, was dashed when WVCR-FM of Sienna College in Loudonville, New 
York applied for the frequency at the same time. General Electric, which owned WRGB, brought 
WCFM into negotiations with the FCC to request them to lower the power of WPRI, but the 
latter did not accept the plan and continued to broadcast.°° There was a looming risk that the 
FCC might opt to resolve the issue by simply shutting down or "freezing" the low-power stations 
in the area, a measure they had previously taken with commercial stations to decongest the FM 
band. Public radio in the Berkshires was expanding, and WMS-WCFM had quickly become the 
weakest link. 

WRPI’s 1969 signal increase followed an overhaul of the station’s programming, as it 
moved from a freeform station to a “progressive rock” station that offered a definitive alternative 
music service to audiences within the range of channels “dominated by classical music and talk 
radio.”°! WRPI’s genre consolidation and its FM power boost were traits increasingly typical of 
college stations in the late 1960s that sought to meet the programming demands of public radio 
by expanding their reach and clarifying their value to wider communities. The presence of 
noncommercial radio stations was becoming more noticeable on the dial, and WCFM suddenly 
found itself in an unprecedented struggle over broadcast frequencies. Previously, as an AM 


carrier current and relatively low-power FM station, it had operated unchallenged in the Purple 


5° Phil Geier, “Proposal for FM Signal Strength Increase,” May 19, 1969, WCFM station archive. 
5! “History of WRPI,” WRPI 91.5 FM Troy, accessed January 2, 2024, https://wrpi.org/history/. 
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Valley. Now facing substantial competition for the first time, how WCFM dealt with its limited 
signal power and its program offerings would play a crucial role in determining the station's 
future viability to listeners, the FCC, and the CPB. Essentially, the station's image and 
performance needed to become an unspoken plea for its continued existence. 

WRPI’s signal enhancement compelled WMS-WCFM staff to pursue a similar technical 
upgrade. This step was crucial not only for sustaining competitive viability but also for meeting 
CPB minimum power recommendations for public radio stations. In May 1969, Phil Geier ‘70, 
the recently appointed general manager of WMS-WCFM, submitted a ten-page document to 
John English, the Director of Public Information at Williams. The paper, titled "Proposal for FM 
Signal Strength Increase," sought prompt approval for a significant enhancement of the FM 
signal to 500 watts of operating power to combat WRPI. Section three, titled “A Growing 
Outlook,” married Geier’s technical request with future goals for the station as public radio, 
citing “a growing trend in the broadcasting world...toward the creation of educational FM as a 
service to sizable communities.”°? 

Three days after Geier’s proposal was submitted to the Williams administration, John 
English informed President Sawyer of the club’s intentions, unconvinced about the endeavor: 

I do not see what purpose would be served by extending the present programming to 

more communities... and I am not sure that every successive management group would 

have the time or inclination to handle the future programming and fund-raising which are 
envisaged. It seems to me that a professional staff would be required to carry these things 
out successfully.*? 

English's reluctance echoed the concerns highlighted in the National Association for Educational 


Broadcaster’s 1967 report. Despite the potential influx of funding, attention, or responsibility, 


college stations were student organizations. They were inherently subject to the transient nature 


>? Geier, “Proposal.” 
% John English to John Sawyer, May 22, 1969, WCFM station archive. 
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of student involvement and academic commitments that extended beyond the radio station — a 
reality that often conflicted with the “professional” standards English, and many station staff, 
believed were required for such operations. The station perhaps acknowledged this inescapable 
limitation as it had begun to outsource key technical responsibilities to Paul Wiley, a seasoned 
engineer from the commercial station WMNB in North Adams. Wiley soon became the chief 
engineer of WMS-WCFM. Despite English’s comments, President Sawyer approved Geier’s 
plan, but did not authorize the use of any college money to aid the radio station in its proposed 
expansion. WMS-WCFM would have to fight for a frequency, and meet the power 
recommendations of the CPB, on its own. 

Faced with the challenge of redefining the image of WMS-WCFM and raising necessary 
funds for an upgrade, the atmosphere among station staff by 1970 seemed devoid of the freeform 
fervor of students in the 1960s. For example, Production Manager John Seakwood’s letter to new 
DJs in August 1969 reminded them of “the meaning of WMS-WCFM... the room for 
imagination and creativity... we entertain, educate, and express general frivolity to the College 
and the community.”>4 But by the time of the board of directors meeting of February 10, 1970, 
Seakwood’s tone had changed, requesting “even more consideration...given to tight 
programming and commentary shows” in the upcoming Fall semester.°> Such instances resulted 
in the WMS-WCFM board of 1970 assuming many of the “professional” roles John English 
imagined as the former reconsidered what the station needed to be in a newly competitive 
broadcasting environment. 

The board would continue a rhetoric of professionalism one month later, when the club 


issued the “WMS-WCFM Development Program Brief,” which formed a WCFM Development 


4 John Seakwood to new WMS-WCFM DJs, August 20, 1969, WCFM station archive. 
5 “Board of Directors Meeting,” February 10, 1970, WCFM station archive. 
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Committee and situated the station’s proposed power increase within the scope of the FCC’s 
hostility and CPB’s expectations: 
It is the opinion of the WCFM Development Committee that to allow an FCC ‘freeze’ to 
be put into effect so that any further power increase would be impossible, is something 
that it would not like to answer for, should future circumstances warrant WCFM’s having 
met CPB minimum standards.°° 
The “freeze” that the board feared came from the possibility that the FCC could “restrict, if not 
eliminate, low-power stations” that did not meet a new 250-watt minimum operational power 
requirement of public radio stations set by the CPB to decongest the airwaves for larger, more 
powerful stations to occupy.>’ The urgent attempt to meet these technical requirements was 
complemented by a mission to meet more intangible standards, too. The report, which would be 
submitted to the FCC as well as the Williams administration, sought to develop a public-facing 
identity previously unseen in club documents. The report reminded readers of WMS-WCFM’s 
importance to the “Northern Berkshire community,” believing it is “in the best interest of the... 
future of educational broadcasting in this area.” The introduction to the report ends with a section 
aptly titled “Public Broadcasting and our Role in It,” in which the board referenced their status as 
a public radio station by name for the first time: 
WCFM is a “public” radio station... implicit in the grant of a broadcast license for non- 
commercial educational FM transmission is a commitment on the part of the licensee to 
serve effectively the “public interest, convenience, and necessity” as summarized by the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting.** 
The report not only articulated a strategic move to safeguard the operational viability of WMS- 


WCFM by aligning with CPB standards, but also embodied a considerable shift in the station's 


self-perception and public persona. The deliberate crafting of a public-facing identity and the 


5¢ “WMS-WCFM Development Program Brief: Status Report,” March 16, 1970, WCEM station archive. 
57 “WWMS-WCFM Development Program Brief.” 
58 “WMS-WCFM Development Program Brief.” 
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explicit acknowledgment of the station's role in the broader community reflected a station that 
had moved from a mere participant in the FM band to an entity acutely aware of its civic and 


legal responsibilities that both expanded and constricted potential directions for the station’s 


growth. 
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Figure 7. Schematic representation of the FM noncommercial band frequencies, printed on the 
reverse of the April 1970 WMS-WCFM newsletter. The diagram proposes a change in WMS- 
WCFM 8 frequency from channel 217 (91.3 mHz) to channel 220 (91.9 mHz). A list details a 

three-point expansion strategy for the station, emphasizing the avoidance of WRPI interference, 

compliance with CPB power requirements, and an expansion of audience. Courtesy of WCFM 
station archive. 


Under the leadership of Phil Geier and Development Director William Sweney ’71, 
groundwork was laid for an increase in the WCFM power output through the “30" Anniversary 
Capital Development Program” in the spring of 1970. Over the next year, station staff contacted 


hundreds of station alumni and several private foundations for donations and grants to raise the 
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necessary $15,000 for the transmitter and antenna upgrade from 50 to 500 watts.*? However, the 
project of fundraising seemed only part of WCFM’s Development Plan. Station staff also 
engaged in a shift in rhetoric in official publications as well as internal conversations with DJs, 
where public radio and professionalism in the studio emerged as an important consideration. In 
the Fall of 1970, Sweney published an article in the Alumni Review to bring attention to the 
station’s fundraising initiatives. Central in his framing of the station was a version of WCFM 
primarily concerned with the “public interest.” Sweney’s article barely mentions WMS, and 
seemed to associate Williams radio operations solely with the FM signal. Simulcasts on the 
carrier current and FM signal were over: “for the first time," Sweney wrote, “WMS and WCFM 
offer separate programs.” The FM signal now gave airtime to “more sophisticated programs 
[that] have become part of modern Williams radio.” The article lists exemplary shows like 
Seakwood’s recording of “music and discussion” with Joni Mitchell, recorded at her home, and 
Ward Marston ‘73’s periodic live jazz piano performances from the WCFM studio. The show 
selection in Sweney’s article clearly delivers an image of the high-quality broadcasting he 
wanted WCFM to present, but the extent to which such quality programming was common at the 
station is less certain. While Clive Connor ’75, one of the first women to DJ on WCFM, 
remarked that station operations generally “seemed quite professional,” she remembers “total 
autonomy” and “no oversight” over her freeform radio show.®! While Don Beyer ’72 knew not to 
use “bad words” on the air, he did not remember any training by management in a recent 


interview.” Indeed, the image projected by WCFM's staff did not fully align with the station's 


%° “A Short Historie of Statione WMS-WCFM 650 AM - 91.3 FM,” updated version, circa 1971, WCFM station 
archive. 

6° Sweney, “WMS-WCFM 1940-1970,” 27. 

6! Clive Connor, email message to author, August 28, 2023. 

® Don Beyer, email message to author, August 25, 2023. 
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actual operations, indicating an attempt by management to redefine and refocus the station's core 
mission and values, perhaps in spite of the freeform ethos that persisted among student 
broadcasters. 

Sweney's emphasis on top-tier student programs in his article is typical of any station 
manager showcasing their station’s strengths. But his consistent focus on the virtues of public 
broadcasting following such references sets him apart from mere self-promotion. He wrote how 
“public service has increased in importance as the station has grown,” and how “the recent 
upsurge of interest in noncommercial educational broadcasting nationwide offers WCFM a 
tremendous opportunity to become a focal point for such activity in the Northern Berkshire 
area.” © His article served as one step toward this refocusing. He ended the piece by 
commending the station for “its biggest increase in time and proficiency... in the area of news 
reporting.” Interestingly, he contrasted the WMS-WCFM news operations of the 1960s, which 
used the United Press International teletype to read national headlines, with the 1970 board of 
“newsmen” who covered “college activities and local news” as well as the “major national 
stories.’’°+ Such a comparison indicates that although the staff of the station extended their 
attention to the broader context of public broadcasting, they also appeared to refocus on the 
Williams campus by covering local events in their news. For example, in May 1970, following 
the nationwide strike on college campuses in protest of the Vietnam War, WCFM carried hourly 
coverage of the Williams strike and read press releases from other colleges in the northeast.® 
Even as the carrier current station was slowly abandoned in favor of FM, the station still found 


itself questioning its primary audience. As it oscillated between campus and community 


63 Sweney, “WMS-WCFM 1940-1970,” 32. 
64 Sweney, “WMS-WCFM 1940-1970,” 32. 
65 Williams Strike Central collection, MC-68, Williams College Archives. 
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obligations, it sought to define its role more clearly — broadening its outreach while selectively 
deepening its content, and wavering between programs for a Berkshire audience and the 
preferences and concerns of student listeners. 

In October 1970, the FCC granted WMS-WCFM permission to install the equipment 
necessary to boost its FM signal to 444 watts and change its frequency to 91.9 MHz. The 
question of who was listening was still ambiguous, but the imminent nine-fold increase in signal 
power made Sweney and station staff certain that more members of the community would tune 
in. “You may not be aware of the tremendous increase in responsibility that this change will 
mean, when it becomes effective,” wrote Sweney in newsletter to DJs that month. Staff 
introduced the upgrade to the club as a “transition” from “fa low-power, just-Williamstown, 
student-oriented FM station to a more powerful, broader-interest station [which] will be watched 
carefully by the College and by the surrounding Berkshire area.” The new audience meant 
“remembering that more than just our roommates are listening... that instead of just 1,000 people 
listening, there could be 10,000.”°° 

When the station resumed broadcasting on February 11, 1971 after the technical 
renovation, the newly elected General Manager, Christopher West ’72, crafted a vision for the 
future of the radio station markedly removed from its past incarnations in a message welcoming 
DJs back to campus: 

Welcome back to Williams College’s second semester and WCFM Radio’s first semester. 

I say first semester because well over half of our audience will be hearing us for the first 


time. Nothing we’ve done on air in the past matters now — the best and the worst of us 
will all start out on the same plane.°’ 


6° WMS-WCFM Newsletter from William Sweney, October 28, 1970, WCEM station archive. 
&7 WMS-WCFM Newsletter from Chris West, February 2, 1971, WCEM station archive. 
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In his address to DJs, West called for a complete rebranding of station operations, suggesting a 
change in the station’s slogan from “the radioactive voice of Williams College” to “public 
broadcasting in the Northern Berkshires.” West seemed less concerned with how to reach a 
student audience, and instead asked “how does one reach the North Adams housewife or the 
Adams machine-operator?’®’ 

College radio at Williams, long having enjoyed a reputation for amateurism, had started 
to adjust its programming goals to meet a new public framing in quite radical ways. While the 
spirit of the freeform broadcast was still alive at WCFM, and remained a hallmark of the station’s 
commitment to offering an alternative to music services in the Berkshires, communication 
between DJs and senior staff centered around a desire to improve news broadcasts and to provide 
content that fit the public radio responsibilities of their station. A 1971 WCFM newsletter to DJs 
reminded the club’s “newsmen” to include “regional news and sports” in their broadcasts. “Don’t 
forget,” cautioned West, “that Mr. Gagliardini in North Adams is more interested in the Mount 
Greylock hoopsters and the Workers Local 156 strike than the Ephmen’s latest triumph and 
College Council Elections.” Staff had also become increasingly critical of mistakes on air. 
Following a delayed nighttime news broadcast, staff released a statement reminding DJs that 
“nothing sounds more rinky-dink than an 11:00 newscast which starts at 11:03.”7° 

The station's commitment to high-quality public programming also influenced the type of 
music that was played on air. “A Proposal to Abolish Classical Programming” was considered at 


the board of directors meeting of April 7, 1971. Some members argued that classical music 


should be abolished and replaced with progressive rock because WCFM was “a progressive 


68 WMS-WCFM Newsletter from Chris West, February 2, 1971; Chris West, phone call with author, 
6° WMS-WCFM Newsletter from Chris West, circa spring 1971, WCFM station archive. 
7 WMS-WCFM Newsletter from Chris West, circa spring 1971. 
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station” and rock music would serve as an “easier bridge” into educational programming. Those 
in favor of keeping classical programming in the schedule argued that the genre was “‘a piece of 
educational programming-informed commentary.””! The persistence of classical programming 
after the meeting presumes the proposal was rejected, but the trend was clear: WCFM’s 
programming choices were increasingly informed by the what the board believed fit the 
“educational” responsibility of a public radio station, rather than the preferences of student 
listeners or DJs.’* Even freeform progressive rock programs, considered much more alternative 
than classical programming blocks, were viewed with the station’s commitment to a larger 
audience in mind. 

WCFM's ambitious programming revisions and self-promotion shifts in the early 1970s 
reflected a station facing responsibilities that outpaced the student body's readiness to meet them. 
When a WCFM advisory committee convened on March 17, 1972 to consider the possibility of 
station operation during the summer months, they faced the problem of remaining a community- 
oriented station when no students were on campus to broadcast: 

The basic argument in favor seems to be that our community audience is now sizable and 

growing and our license requires us to serve them twelve months each year, not nine 

months minus vacations.’* 
Likewise, in a 1972 letter to WBEC in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, WCFM station president (a role 


separate from general manager at the time) Robert Schmidt thanked the station for helping 


Williams College radio obtain access to news reels from the ABC Network, and cited a new issue 


71 “& Proposal to Abolish Classical Programming,” April 7, 1971, WCFM station archive. 

” Dale Riehl, phone call with the author, April 2, 2024; Ironically, one of the most elaborate programs on air at that 
time, potentially facing discontinuation if the motion had passed, was Douglas Miller '74's "Music of the Baroque 
and Rococo." This classical show boasted an original opening theme and featured prerecorded reel-to-reel programs 
with Professor Victor Hill playing his harpsichord at home. It also included live studio performances by Professor 
Douglas Moore on the piano, as well as unique recordings of "original instrument" music that highlighted lesser- 
known composers from specific periods of classical music. 

® Chris West to Advisory Committee members, March 17, 1972, WCFM station archive. 
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of “how best to implement this service while still remaining a ‘college-oriented’ station.””4 The 
issue was not unlike the one WMS faced in the mid-1940s. When student staff sought to imitate 
commercial networks through the pursuit of national advertisers, they found themselves limited 
by the competencies of student broadcasters who joined WMS to get on the air, not run an ad 
business. The debate over summer broadcasting underscored the negotiations that college radio 
faced in the era of public broadcasting, as the lofty goals of station staff met the time and 
commitment limitations of student operations. 

On February 11, 1973, Barbara Rubin, the first woman to hold the general manager 
position at WCFM, received a letter in the mail from Chris West, who had recently enrolled at 
law school at the University of Pennsylvania. In it, West congratulated Rubin on her recent 
election win, and proceeded to reflect on the identity problem inherent in the college radio model 
that he believed Rubin was positioned to encounter: 

The problem today, as it has been ever since I arrived at Williams, is what the purpose of 

the station is and what its role in the various communities it serves should be... On the 

one hand, the station tends to veer toward the Scylla of letting individualistic disc jockeys 
indulge their parochial musical preferences, thereby programming excellent shows, each 
to its narrow audience of devotees. On the other hand, there is always the Charybdis of 
deciding to forego quality and aim for the largest possible audience, regardless of what 
programming is necessary to achieve this goal. And while steering a safe course between 
these two natural hazards, you must keep an eye on your responsibilities as a “Public 

Radio” station. One other consideration which must be pitched into the broth is the 

relevant question: what can WCFM do that other stations can’t (or don’t) do?’> 
West’s letter is reflective of all the station learned about itself over the last two decades of FM 
broadcasting. College radio was messy, and the ambitious goals of student DJs often clashed 


with traits endemic to student-run stations. Radio in the 1970s was still an exciting medium for 


young broadcasters — Jeffrey Stein 71 remembers the theme of the extracurricular pitch for 


™ Robert Schmidt to Ron Stratton, January 17, 1972, WCFM station archive. 
™ Chris West to Barbara Rubin, February 11, 1973, WCFM station archive. 
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WMS-WCFM as a magic show, to represent “how broadcasting on radio was its own magic.”’° 


Students wanted to get on air and play what they liked. And in this way, the radio station was 
both a community of DJs and entirely independent. Bob Kaus ’74 recalled his time broadcasting 
as a profoundly isolating one. Despite broadcasting to thousands of potential listeners, he was the 
only DJ in the station, in the basement of Baxter Hall, spinning records he enjoyed for nobody in 
particular.’’” General Manager David Studenmund ‘75, who succeeded Rubin in 1974, saw 
student obligations to the community as an unsolvable problem: 

It’s very much the dynamic that you want to do both. Because you don't want to take the 

fun out of coming to the radio station and playing what you want on the air, but you also 

want to use this great resource you have for the college and the community.’® 
Williams College radio’s shift to FM, and its promotion to post-Broadcasting Act public radio, 
brought the student community to the licensed airwaves for the first time, where their unpolished 
aura was both the charm and chief hindrance to the station’s image. As the only Williams club to 
require a federal license to operate, WCFM’s obligations extended beyond campus to satisfy 
“public interest” mandates and technical requirements established by the FCC and CPB. Such 
publicity posed an exciting opportunity for the station to reinvent itself as a high-quality FM 
signal that became the preferred alternative to other commercial stations. But by the 1970s, the 
responsibilities of the station to meet the expectations of a wider community of public radio 
broadcasters and a wider listenership steered WCFM’s aspirations of growth toward 
professionalism as opposed to the freeform fidelity that originally turned students to the 


microphone in the 1960s. 


76 Jeffrey Stein, email message to author, August 24, 2023. 
™ Robert Kaus, Zoom call with author, August 8, 2023. 
78 David Studenmund, phone call with author, January 16, 2024. 
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FM and public radio are generally considered to have made radio broadcasting easier and 
more accessible for noncommercial broadcasters than previously underfunded or unregulated 
formats, like carrier currents, allowed. New “Class D” licenses created accessible ways to join 
the public airwaves, and a renewed interest in educational programming gave college stations the 
opportunity to adjust to the licensed dial and, in many cases, thrive there. But FM also led to a 
degree of ambiguity for broadcasters. Recognition as a public radio station came with 
expectations of high-quality programming, but how that programming should take form was 
never defined in any one way that college radio stations could imitate. FM broadcasting 
increased the distance that college stations could be heard, but also burdened them with an 
extended programming schedule that had to address both the interests of a student body and a 
larger public. Even as the opportunities for college radio to become increasingly popular, public, 
and structured appeared, how students interacted with the radio medium, their audience, and their 
programming became even more fluid. It remained unclear, two decades into WCFM’s time on 
the air, what types of programs should be broadcast and who was listening. In this uncertain 
environment, WCFM found itself encapsulating the broader tension between tradition and 
transformation that often characterizes the journey of college radio. The station's struggle to 
balance “spur of the moment” student expression with the professionalism that was expected of a 
public broadcaster mirrored the perennial challenge of reconciling individual creativity with 


collective responsibility as a group of students on the air.” 


” “Spur of the moment” was a phrase used by Bob Conway ’67 to describe the approach his fellow DJs took to 
broadcasting. Bob Conway, email message to author, August 25, 2023. 
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CHAPTER III 


Different on the Dial: Audiences, Alternatives, 
and Amateurism at WCFM, 1980-1998 


WCFM ~— a third of the power of a good hairdryer. 
-- Station bumper sticker, mid-1980s 


WCFEM - only 444 watts, but we feel like a million. 

-- Internal Music Director Lon Troyer ‘92, 1990 
On November 8, 1979, Steve “Mono” Davidson ’80 submitted his letter of resignation as 
Program Director to the board of WCFM. By the end of the fall semester he planned to vacate his 
position, writing “I must think of myself. I must tend to the many academic commitments which 
I have made this semester, and not let them go to hell like I did last year.” “For once,” he 
continued, “I must get my priorities straight.”! 

The letter came after an article in the Williams Record published the week prior, where 
Davidson was interviewed during his rock show, Mono in Stereo. In the article, Davidson 
lamented the “frustrations and time commitments” of working on the board of WCFM, citing his 
honors thesis in physics and other homework as an obstacle to balancing the “constant” phone 
calls he received with “people having problems” at the station. He wasn’t alone in his trouble to 
balance school commitments and station labor. Davidson told the Williams Record that “some 
members of the board aren’t willing to put in the time or the effort; they look at the station as an 


electronic sandbox.”? While Davidson would argue in his resignation letter that the newspaper 


sensationalized his account of WCFM’s disorder, his key observation bore truth: making the 


' Steve Davidson to WCFM board of directors, November 8, 1979, WCFM station archive. 
? Peter Struzzi, “CFM’s Davidson Resigns,” Williams Record, November 6, 1979. 
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radio station run was becoming a full-time job, and few students were up to the task alongside 
their academic commitments. 

Davidson was not the first to sound the alarm. David Studenmund ’75 raised similar 
complaints as the general manager four years prior, after his bid to expand WCFM programming 
to become “more public service oriented” failed. In a station brief titled “Some thoughts on 
radio-drama,” Studenmund reflected on an initiative to debut student-produced radio dramas for 
the Williamstown community, which never materialized because “kids just aren’t able to find the 
time to put out a product consistently” given the “rigors of their fixed schedules.” The College 
administration observed similar issues with student broadcasting. When asked by the Williams 
Record about the problems facing college radio stations in March 1979, President of the College 
John Chandler highlighted the transient nature of student engagement, citing “the obvious 
problem of the students leaving after they graduate.” For those listening to and running WCFM, 
it appeared that the chief issue with college radio wasn’t what was broadcast, but who was 
behind the mic. 

The images of internal disorganization and an overworked staff conjured by Davidson, 
Studenmund, and Chandler painted a portrait of college radio markedly distinct from the 
polished image that drove student-run public radio initiatives in the 1970s — initiatives that, in 
many ways, WCFM achieved. After almost a decade as a 444-watt noncommercial public radio 
station, WCFM’s programming had become more community-oriented, the goals for the club 
airing toward professionalism. By the end of the decade, the private AM carrier current station, 


WMS, had been fully retired — Williams College radio was now only, as the station’s October 


3 David Studenmund, “Some thoughts on radio-drama,” November 18, 1975, WCFM station archive. 
4 Peter Struzzi, “Chandler cites programming as CFM concern,” Williams Record, March 6, 1979. 
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1980 program guide promoted, “WCFM, Public Radio for the Berkshires.’’> The programming 
schedule was “blocked” by genre in a bid to “move to a more listener-oriented format,” and the 
on-air studio and newsroom in the Baxter Hall station had been combined to “allow the greatest 


flexibility and efficiency” for the station’s increasing number of local and national news shows.° 


Figure 8. Steve "Mono" Davidson at the mic, 1978. Courtesy of the Williams Record. 


But by the late 1970s, student broadcasters nationwide had begun to play deep cuts from 
the emerging punk and new wave scenes — music that seemed to contradict the sanitized image 
of high-quality public radio. Punk’s “DIY mode of cultural production, amateur aesthetics, and 
anti-authoritarianism” found fertile ground among overworked student broadcasters who wanted 
radio to be a refuge for amateur experimentation and a sonic space for self-presentation and 


creative expression.’ While WCFM’s mission in the late 1970s and early 1980s was invariably 


5 WCFM Program Guide, October 1980, Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject Files, MC- 
227, Williams College Archives. 

® "An Introduction," two-page overview of the operations and revenue strategies of WCFM, likely circulated among 
local advertisers, 1978, WCFM station archive; Jerry Tone ’77 described a “framework” in which DJs were expected 
to “stick to the genre that they said they were going to do.” Jerry Tone, email message to author, August 25, 2023. 

7 David Uskovich, “Radio Friendly Paradigm Shifter: Progressive College Radio Broadcasting in the 1980s,” PhD 
diss. (University of Texas Austin, 2011), xi. 
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influenced by public radio’s adherence to high-quality, community-oriented programming, the 
disorganization of staff and increasingly obscure musical selections of its DJs revealed a 
significant misalignment between college radio’s stated goals and the actual practices of its 
members. 

Radio at Williams College in the late twentieth century was driven by this tension 
between purpose and programming. By the early 1980s, college radio found itself within an 
American broadcasting environment that was once again contending with the varying visions for 
the future of noncommercial radio. Alongside the raw and incendiary energy of Dead Kennedys 
and Sex Pistols spinning on college FM nationwide, new FCC regulation had given the federal 
government the authority to punish stations that aired “indecent” content, and raised its technical 
requirements and programming expectations for public radio stations. As a result, a new hostility 
toward small noncommercial broadcasters, from both the New Right and the previously 
supportive CPB, emerged at the same time college stations sought to test their boundaries. 

Whether college stations chose to sink their turntable styli into the promo pressings of 
punk, or professionalize in the face of new regulatory restrictions, the FM dial in the late 1970s 
created a pressure for college radio stations to argue for their continued existence. As a station 
that had already professionalized in many of the ways regulators demanded, WCFM had the 
unique opportunity to reflect on the effects of a professional, community-oriented image they 
had spent the previous decade curating. In general, they deemed it a model unsustainable for 
student broadcasters. As a result, a new ethos overtook the station: a turn away from community 
affairs and an engagement with a station identity that prioritized the production of the 
“alternative,” defined both as a genre of underground musical programming and a literal 


alternative option for listeners seeking new music in remote northwest Massachusetts. 
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Under both interpretations of alternativeness, WCFM maintained that instead of 
mimicking the professional appearance of nearby public radio stations, their approach to public 
service would be distinct: they could provide a unique listening experience by 1) playing music 
unavailable on other stations and 2) delivering that music through DJs who embodied an amateur 
aesthetic antithetical to commercial radio. It was an identity shift that found fertile ground at the 
national level: the founding of the College Music Journal (CMJ) in 1978 and an increasing 
engagement by major record labels in the underground culture of college radio would serve to 
increase the popularity of student-led music movements at a time when the expectations for 
public radio demanded something polished and professional. What resulted was a tenuous 
environment at WCFM, as its DJs sought to distance themselves from the commercial dial to 
create something new, while also engaging with the existing regulatory and rhetorical 
requirements as a public radio station. 

The bolstering of college radio as a breeding ground for distinctly alternative content 
amidst the fervor of punk and new wave music in the 1980s and 1990s overlapped with recently 
defined standards of professionalism — standards that were only raised as the FCC took a closer 
look at what students were saying on air and the New Right increased competition for the 
airwaves in a newly deregulated radio market. Situated in a broadcasting environment that was 
newly amenable and hostile to student broadcasting, WCFM sought meaning, for the first time, 
in displaying difference on the dial, as opposed to imitation. However, this turn inward also 
raised questions as to whom WCFM should broadcast, and how it would handle its legal 
commitment to a wider Berkshire community as station programming became more obscure. 
Between 1980 and 1998, WCFM’s amateur operations, though newly appreciated, clashed with 


existing questions of professionalism, audience expectations, and public service requirements. 
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Despite the state of its internal affairs, and the growing popularity of esoteric spins on 
other college stations, WCFM initially maintained its image as a polished, community-oriented 
public radio station into the early 1980s. Such an approach was warranted in the wake of two 
actions taken by the FCC that would change the legal landscape of American broadcasting. In 
1978, the U.S. Supreme Court heard Pacifica Foundation v. FCC, which expanded the Federal 
Communications Commission's authority to regulate broadcast content considered “indecent.” 
The case arose from a 1973 radio broadcast of George Carlin's "Filthy Words" monologue on 
WBATI in New York City, which led to a complaint and subsequent FCC action against Pacifica 
Foundation, the license holder of the radio station. The Supreme Court upheld the FCC's 
decision, ruling that the government had the right to regulate indecent broadcasts to ensure the 
public airwaves were free from offensive material during hours when children were likely to be 
listening.® 

As aresult, regulators encouraged college administrators to professionalize and directly 
manage their “sandboxes” on the radio so they would offer more edifying content. “Safe harbor” 
hours after 10:00 pm, when radio stations were permitted to broadcast content deemed unsuitable 
to younger audiences, remained legal, but a new question emerged over what could be said on air 
and when. This threat of legal action produced a “chilling effect” at college radio stations, where 
management often tightened restrictions about what students could broadcast before any legal 
action had actually been taken against them. While there is no record of WCFM staff instituting 
changes to DJ rules directly following the 1978 ruling, the station was well aware of the case and 


its implications. In an interview with the North Adams Transcript in February 1978, WCFM 


8 Pacifica Foundation v. FCC, 438 U.S. 726 (1978). 
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station president Steven Jackson ’80 said that students are now “very conscious of what they 
say” on the air, and cited a license suspension at WXPN at the University of Pennsylvania for its 
airing of an “obscene” show as reason to be wary.” 

The same year the FCC announced its new oversight over content on American radio, it 
also outlined new technical requirements that posed a threat to many low-power noncommercial 
stations. In June 1978, the FCC issued “Changes in the Rules Relating to Noncommercial 
Educational FM Broadcast Stations,” in which it ended the issuance of 10-watt “Class D” 
licenses, the entry-level FM licenses for many college stations, and removed those stations’ 
protections from future interference from nearby competitors on the same frequency. The FCC 
joined the National Association of Educational Broadcasters (NAEB) and the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting (CPB) in their view that the realm of low-power public radio had become 
too cluttered, and the signals these stations produced interfered with more powerful, higher- 
quality public radio stations. “Even granting the value these stations can have and the service 
they can provide,” read the FCC’s report, “we still must concern ourselves with the question of 
efficient channel usage.’’!° This stance echoed the earlier era of broadcast regulation from 1927 
to 1934. Just as the Radio Act of 1927 was accused of favoring the interests of large commercial 
networks over amateur signals to combat spectrum scarcity, the CPB now argued that larger, 
more centralized stations could do a better, more efficient job of public broadcasting. In this 


regard, 10-watt stations were seen as a barrier to public radio, a notable reversal from the FCC’s 


° “College FM stations — Non-commercial Radio Programing for You,” North Adams Transcript, February 11, 1978. 
For a review of the WXPN license suspension, see Jeffrey N. Barker, “FCC Denies WXPN-FM License,” Daily 
Pennsylvanian, April 5, 1977. 

‘0 Federal Communications Commission, “Changes in the Rules Relating to Noncommercial Educational FM 
Broadcast Stations,” 78 FCC Red. 386 (1978), 988. 
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populist stance in the 1950s, when hundreds of 10-watt licenses were issued to college and 
community stations for the broadcasting of public educational content. 

The FCC’s abolition of 10-watt licenses and the new federal scrutiny concerning 
programming choices in 1978 reignited an old fear among college stations — one that station 
members like Phil Geier ’69 and William Sweney ‘70 considered as early as 1969: the federal 
government held the power to shut down WCFM for its failure to meet the minimum technical or 
stylistic requirements of public radio. Moreover, the removal of 10-watt stations from the dial 
placed an additional pressure on remaining stations - WCFM included, as it had operated at 444 
watts of effective radiated power since 1971 — to act as a polished public service. As Katherine 
Rye Jewell argues in Live from the Underground, the FCC’s decisions “coincided with a growing 
belief that autonomous colleges and universities tasked with contributing public goods ought to 
be publicly accountable for their decisions.”'! As regulatory pressure to sanitize programming 
became an industry standard, community listeners began to expect more of this type of public 
service from campus-affiliated stations. 

Thus, it is no surprise that, contrary to its amateurism outlined by station and College 
administrators in the late 1970s, WCFM continued to promote a civic-minded image of order and 
professionalism in both internal and community publications into the early 1980s. It was a model 
that stressed the station’s primary commitment to addressing community issues and serving in 
the public interest. In the WCFM club constitution ratified in February 1980, a three-pronged 
statement of purpose placed “addressing problems in the community” as the highest priority, 


above “providing entertainment and information” and “practical training in the field of radio.” 


'! Katherine Rye Jewell, Live From the Underground: A History of College Radio (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 2023), 54. 

2 “The Constitution of WCFM,” February 1980, WCFM station archive. In one of his last interactions with the 
WCFM board, Steve Davidson approached General Manager Steve Jackson ’80 with a petition aimed at reshaping 
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Each semester, WCFM also produced a program guide in which similar priorities were on 
display. The program guides ran from 1968 to 2002, and for nearly forty years students and 
community listeners were delivered a biannual publication that included a greeting from the 
general manager, the semester programming schedule, and musings from other members of the 
WCFM board, each interspersed with hand drawn cartoons and local advertisements. In the 
words of the October 1980 guide, “the main purpose of our guide is to disseminate information 
about WCFM....”!3 As such, it becomes a vital source for understanding how the radio station 
conceived of itself and of the external identity it sought to promote. 

In the Spring 1980 program guide, the first to be published after the Pacifica decision and 
10-watt abolition, program director Karen Davis chose to focus on the station’s commitment to 
“community issues” which, “in this election year, are receiving more and more attention.”'4 
Alongside “diverse” musical offerings, Steve Yavner’s This is Williamstown and Dick 
Woodbury’s Community Views were cited as examples of the station’s engagement with local 
news. To solidify the importance of this commitment, Davis’s comments were the first words 
readers encountered upon opening the guide. The following statement by general manager A.J. 
Moor concurred with Davis’s analysis, citing “a wide range of public affairs presentations” to be 
heard on WCFM. The external image of WCFM was public service oriented, as the station staff 
sought to highlight their engagement with issues important to the wider community, than solely 


campus. 


the station's operational priorities. Davidson argued for a reordering of the three points of purpose, advocating for 
entertainment to be recognized as the station's primary focus. He proposed that this should supersede the current 
emphasis on addressing community issues and professional training for staff. See Steve Davidson to Steve Jackson, 
December 18, 1979, WCFM station archive. 

'3, WCFM Program Guide, October 1980, Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject Files, MC- 
227. Williams College Archives. 

'4 WCFM Program Guide, Spring 1980, Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject Files, MC- 
227. Williams College Archives. 
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WCFM’s commitment to community affairs extended beyond station programming. A 
notable addition to the October 1980 guide is the “Community Calendar,” a guidebook that lists 
upcoming film and theater productions in the Berkshires. On the next page, a DJ recommended 
AAA-rated motels in the area and a “Berkshire restaurant guide” provided descriptions, 
presumably written by a member of the WCFM board, of the best restaurants near 
Williamstown.!'> The program guides bore a closer resemblance to travel agency brochures than 
conventional radio station publications. 

It would seem that the station’s aim to appear as a public service in the early 1980s 
caused it to operate less like student experiment and more like a local business, with nearly a 
third of its $12,000 budget in 1981 going toward “supplies and paperwork” used to create and 
distribute calendars and program guides. Commenting on this figure in the December 1981 
program guide, a board member questioned if the station was using its budget effectively, and 
reaffirmed the staff’s community-oriented mindset: “[This] depends completely on what the 
radio station is supposed to do. As a non-commercial public radio station, WCFM is not only 
committed to community service but is required by the FCC to serve in the public interest.” '® 
This goal of public service encouraged WCFM’s to appear as a community servant that offered 


as many services as possible, to the point where some of its endeavors, like the hotel and 


restaurant guides, were no longer directly connected to radio broadcasting. 


'S WCFM Program Guide, October 1980, Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject Files, MC- 
227. Williams College Archives. 

‘6 WCFM Program Guide, December 1981, Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject Files, 
MC-227. Williams College Archives. 
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BERKSHIRE RESTAURANT GUIDE 


The British Maid. Nice Atmosphere, specializing in crepes, 
2mlettes and breads. Williamstown. {413) 458-4961. 


The Captain's Table. Superb Seafood, fine service ina 
pleasant atmosphere. Williamstown. (413) 458-5645. 


Le Country Restaurant. Dining in the Continental tradition. 
Early Brittany atmosphere. Williamstown. (413) 458-4000. 


The Four Squires Restaurant. Tasty Seafood, steaks, chops, 
and Cocktail Lounge. Bennington, VT. (802) 442-9251. 


The Four Acres Restaurant. The Finest in Continental 
Cuisine. Italian House Specialities. Williamstown. (413) 
458-5436. 


Le Jardin. Classic Foods and Wines in an elegant setting. 
Williamstown. (413) 458-8032. 


The River House. Friendly, casual, comfortable, and 
inexpensive. Williamstown. (413) 458-4820. 


The Williams Inn. Good Food and Drink in the New England 
Tradition. Cocktail Lounge. Williamstown, (413) 458-9371. 


Figure 9. “Berkshire Restaurant Guide” in the October 1980 WCFM Program Guide. Courtesy 
of the Williams College Archives. 
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While WCFM’s community orientation produced an image of a professional station 
tailored to the expectations of a broader constituency, a different definition of public service 
emerged concurrently — one that emphasized the potential of offering listeners in the remote 
Northern Berkshires a selection of musical programs distinct from anything else in the region. 
“WCFM can give you any kind of experience you may be looking for,” wrote program director 
Slick Greene in the Spring 1981 guide. “What do you want to hear? Tune in to WCFM and 
you'll hear it.”'’ After over two decades of freeform FM broadcasting, WCFM had become home 
to a variety of musical programs spanning many genres. Classic rock, new wave, jazz, rhythm 
and blues, reggae, and classical occupied the “blocked” show schedule each semester by 1981. 
As general manager Brad Adams remarked that same year, “music is our business.”!® The 
prevailing sentiment seemed to be that WCFM could act as a place to hear public service 
programming (news, community affairs) and to experience new music. Reflecting on his time 
operating a punk show in 1980, Jeff Kovar ’80 described WCFM as a playground for new 
records: 

When punk and new wave music started rolling in... and some other DJs loved it all and 

were eager to put it on the airwaves. [Listeners] couldn’t hear it anywhere else on 

commercial radio. So WCFM was an important music source in those days for students 
who were looking to be challenged.!? 

The idea of introducing listeners to “challenging” sounds as a matter of public service 


was embodied in several specialty programs launched by WCFM in 1980. Weekly segments like 


Let the Music Speak brought students and professors together to broadcast “music relating to the 


'T WCFM Program Guide, Spring 1981, Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject Files, MC- 
227. Williams College Archives. 

'8 WCFM Program Guide, Spring 1981. 

'? Jeffrey Kovar, email message to author, August 25, 2023. 
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ethnic division of mankind” and featured a combination of traditional salsa, American symphony, 
and “Haitian and Jewish music.””° Students Matthew Shapiro, William Layman, and Joel 
Hellman, alongside Professor D.L. Smith and record store owner Hal March, founded Hothouse, 
a block of jazz programming on WCFM that aired weekly selections of the broadcasters’ 
personal jazz records. Reflecting on the time he spent selecting his songs before each show, 
Layman emphasized the significance of debuting music not typically played in Williamstown as 
a means of educating listeners: “I wanted people to learn about jazz.”?! 

Efforts at delivering variety musical programming to local audiences went beyond the 
airwaves. In January 1982, Hothouse members hosted concerts by Art Blakey and the Jazz 
Messengers, and later Dizzy Gillespie, inside Chapin Hall.?? WCFM would sponsor The Count 
Basie Orchestra at an on-campus event the following year. “A radio station is more than the radio 
broadcasts themselves,” wrote Layman in an email to the author. “A radio station can be a hub of 
connection and programming beyond the airwaves.”*> Indeed, WCFM’s production of alternative 
musical content (defined here as that which could not be found on other corners of the airwaves) 
went beyond the realm of new wave and punk. While jazz concerts weren’t as anti-authoritarian 
as X-Ray Specs or Devo, it was a functional alternative that brought together a majority white 
college community where jazz was already a minimal component of student listening habits. 


“Alternative” content at WCFM had yet to become synonymous with progressive or indie music. 


20 «7 et the Music Speak....” annotated draft of show description, n.d., WCFM station archive. 

*1 William Layman, email message to author, September 1, 2023. 

22 William Layman, “Messengers Send a Garbled Note,” Williams Record, January 26, 1982; Hal March, interview 
with the author, Williamstown, Massachusetts, April 4, 2024. 

°3 William Layman, email message to author, September 1, 2023. 
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In the early 1980s, it was defined as any content particularly impactful and unique to listeners in 
the remote Berkshire community.”* 

This notion of offering an alternative to other public radio broadcasts was not a new one. 
WCFM’s first published program guide in the fall of 1968 addressed the potential for WCFM to 
offer “several alternatives to the music available... i.e., ugly radio rock and insipid middle-of- 
the-road.”> Nonetheless, the attention to creative variety musical programming found new 
resonance in the early 1980s, as student broadcasters opposed an increasingly corporatized music 
industry and the narrow formats of commercial pop and rock. The arrival in 1983 of CMJ’s 
“New Music Report” became the first national acknowledgement of the disruptive potential of 
college radio in the music industry. Using reports submitted by college radio station music 
directors, CMJ developed a “top thirty” list of the most-played songs on student-run stations 
nationwide, demonstrating to the music industry that college radio was playing music that no one 
else would play. In most cases, punk artists topped the CMJ charts, confirming that college radio, 
while decentralized, could have a significant and coherent impact on elevating new and different 
music.”° 

The national recognition of college radio’s potential to influence the music industry led 
WCFM to adopt a new appreciation for student creativity and spontaneity on the air, even as it 


sought to retain a community orientation. In the fall of 1984, a message from general manager 


>4 For a provocative discussion on college radio’s definition of alternativeness as a trait rooted in diverse local 
community programming, see this Canadian analog Brian Fateaux, “Campus frequencies: ‘Alternativeness’ and 
Canadian campus radio,” Studies in Communication & Culture 6, 1 (March 2015), 29-46. 

25 WCFM Program Guide, Fall 1968, Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject Files, MC-227. 
Williams College Archives. 

> This assertion is contested by Katherine Rye Jewell, who encourages an examination of CMJ lists beyond the 
songs that topped the charts. Her analysis reveals that many college stations did not fully embrace underground and 
avant-garde music but continued to be strongholds of album-oriented rock. See Jewell, Live From the Underground, 
44. 
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Dan Iacovella addressed the potential of college radio to offer something other stations could not, 
or would not: 
As a college radio station, we have the privileged ability to be a source for, rather than a 
reaction to, the market. We, the college stations of America, are the first to receive new 
releases and, after several weeks of airplay and getting input from the members of the 
college campuses, we recognize what people like, what they don’t like and report this 
back to the record companies...What a position for college students and [their] radio 
stations to be in — not a reflection of, but the creators of the market.””’ 
Iacovella's enthusiasm highlighted a departure from the strategy of WCFM's general managers a 
decade earlier, who prioritized professionalism and polished broadcasting. Contrarily, Iacovella 
proposed that college radio stations be leveraged to create innovative musical programming that 
served the public interest by introducing something new. He posited that only college radio 
possessed the unique capability to achieve this objective, asserting: "it is in college, after all, 
where freedom of expression and creativity are and should most greatly be stressed."”8 
The desire to introduce authentic and creative student musical programming to a local 
audience, and to influence the national music industry, were twin goals that influenced WCFM’s 
pursuit of an alternative identity, and stimulated a central tension between the station and its 
listeners. By the fall of 1984, program guides began using the word “progressive” to define the 
genre of its musical alternatives to other stations’ offerings. “In addition to its diversity,” wrote 
music director Floyd Short, “music at WCFM is progressive... we are not afraid to play the 
many bands that have lots of talent but little commercial backing.” Short’s statement is followed, 


however, by a concession: “WCFM also recognizes that it is the only station available to much of 


the Williams campus, so you can usually hear the big name bands as well.””? The remoteness of 


27 WCFM Program Guide, Fall 1984, Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject Files, MC-227. 
Williams College Archives. 

8 WCFM Program Guide, Fall 1984. 

2° WCEM Program Guide, Fall 1984. 
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WCFM’s signal was the boon and bane of its new era in college broadcasting, as it had been in 
the mid-1960s. Given that it was one of the few radio signals accessible in the Purple Valley 
(even as powerful stations like WRPI-FM were now detectable), a DJ might argue the 
importance of introducing new music to listeners deprived of spectrum variety. Conversely, a 
listener could argue that featuring less popular music was harmful to a community with limited 
access to other stations that played mainstream hits. As such, being the “alternative” in a remote 
area provided the best argument for low-stakes creative freedom, but also introduced the 
expectation that WCFM would remain an arbiter of a// forms of programming, including popular 
music, to satisfy the needs of a diverse community where not all of its members aligned with the 
anti-authoritarian, progressive ethos of student-run radio championed by Short. 

WCFM aspired to be the alternative choice, yet its deeply ingrained local and 
community-focused identity as a small college radio station in the Northern Berkshires 
underscored the irony that, for many locals, WCFM was already the default. In a 1984 
advertisement for new DJ positions, the station reckoned with the reasons its listeners tuned in: 

Part of the reason for the widespread campus listenership is that, okay, it’s hard to get 

anything else; however, it’s also people listening to “Tunes, excellent tunes,” or “Fusion 

in the Berkshires” that can’t be found anywhere else.*° 
Bob Pickel ’80 found the remoteness to be liberating: “Everyone seemed to be content to play 
the music they liked, and accepted that it was not being heard far and wide.’*! Layman, of 
Hothouse, loved the freedom the “isolated Purple Valley” afforded him to play new music to a 
small community of student listeners without the obligation to satisfy a larger constituency.*” 


Others found the pressure to offer popular music to the remote community stifling. For example, 


3° WCFM Program Guide, Fall 1984. Emphasis mine. 
3! Bob Pickel, email message to author, September 21, 2023. 
3? William Layman, email message to author, September 1, 2023. 
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Jeff Kovar ’80 remembers being reprimanded by the WCFM board for playing certain songs on 
his 11:00 pm “punk/new wave/alternative” show, as station leadership wanted him to play the 
new Jimmy Buffet album.*? As Jewell considered in Live from the Underground, “college radio 
developed a nationally recognizable reputation” for playing alternative music, but remained a 
“profoundly local medium”; a binary that impacted how station members conceived of the scope 
and purpose of alternative student programming.** 
OK 

Despite ambiguity surrounding WCFM’s target audience, the introduction of a new 
“alternative” theme in programming led to a station identity that proudly displayed its 
amateurism and contested the notion that public radio had to be professional. The first sign of 
this shift was found in the absence of a station staple. The program guide, a bi-annual reminder 
of the station’s commitment to informing the community, halted production for over three years, 
from 1984 to the spring of 1987. When the program guide returned in the spring of 1987, general 
manager Rich Gardella ’88 addressed the gap in public communications, and offered an 
explanation: 

Two fundamental aims of [WCFM’s] station members remains the same: 1) to provide 

programming that best serves the local community, remembering that this includes 

Williamstown as well as the College, and 2) to simply have fun in attempting to 

accomplish the first goal. That we have adequately fulfilled the latter objective over the 

course of the last three decades is relatively certain; that we have fulfilled the former, less 

so. Successfully operating a radio station — even an amateur one — can be difficult, 


especially if most of the volunteer staff are college students whose first priorities must be 
their academic study; but we continue to try nevertheless.”*> 


33 Jeffrey Kovar, email message to author, August 25, 2023. 

34 Jewell, Live from the Underground, 136. 

35 WCFM Program Guide, Spring 1987, Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject Files, MC- 
227. Williams College Archives. 
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Echoing Steve Davidson’s appraisal in 1979, Gardella recognized how the inherent amateur 
nature of college broadcasting occasionally conflicted with WCFM's stated dedication to 
dependable programming focused on the community. A commitment to public service could be 
easily overridden by the conflicting agendas of busy student broadcasters. However, a series of 
technical failures at the station that year led staff to contemplate the potential benefits of an 
amateur signal. 

On December 3, 1987, WCFM’s transmitter stopped working. The station remained off 
the air for three days. In that time, program director Paul McGreal ’89 penned “Ruminations of a 
Program Director” which reflected on the fragility of WCFM’s small signal and faulty 
equipment. “Any student,” wrote McGreal, with “four 100-watt light bulbs and a pencil 
sharpener has more powerful appliances than WCFM’s transmitter.” McGreal engaged in a 
comparison of WCFM’s 444-watt signal with WNYC’s 10,000-watt antenna, located atop the 
Empire State Building, to drive home his point. “[This] may be a totally absurd comparison, 
but... it serves to give one an idea of where WCFM falls in the spectrum of college radio... 
we’re relatively small.”” WCFM’s “smallness,” McGreal argued, was beneficial, because it 
allowed DJs “more freedom and opportunities to experiment with radio,” while WNYC “has set 
playlists that their DJs must follow, song for song.”°° In a public broadcasting environment that 
had become increasingly favorable to high-wattage metropolitan noncommercial stations, 
McGreal’s comments highlight a conscious effort by WCFM to recognize the power in low- 
power, and stand in stark contrast to a radio market that was becoming increasingly consolidated. 

What we see emerging in the comments of Gardella and McGreal is the production of an 


amateur aesthetic alongside alternative programming that together proposed a new model for 


3¢ Paul McGreal, “Ruminations of a Program Director,” December 1987, WCFM station archive. 
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public radio. Station staff, for the first time, had begun to take pride in their limited range and the 
unpolished quality of student broadcasters. As a result, the station took on a new definition of 
alternative. While it had previously connoted a literal alternative through its offering of obscure 
variety content no other station would play, it now positioned itself as a freeform, amateur station 
run by creatives. This marriage of alternativeness and amateurism would crystalize in the Spring 
1988 program guide, which introduced a new slogan poking fun at WCFM’s poor quality. Gone 
was “Public Radio for the Berkshires,” replaced by “WCFM: pretty good music, some of the 
time.”?’ Williams College radio had begun to embrace its disorder — a quality, as we have seen, 
that it had previously tried to hide — and now wielded amateurism as its defining feature and 
primary justification for remaining on the public airwaves. 

This shift in defined purpose affected how DJs approached their roles, as well as how 
station staff governed the structure of programming. Jennifer Stayton ’89, who ran John & Jen’s 
Pajama Party with co-host John Massaro, reported that “the quality [of student broadcasts] was 
all over the place.” With “no heavy emphasis on professional sound,” Stayton believed the 
station had become more accessible: “I don’t think anyone was told they couldn’t get a shift 
because they didn’t have a good radio voice.” Stayton also drew attention to the “fairly informal” 
legal requirements to get a show.*® In the 1970s, DJs at WCFM were required to obtain a third- 
class FCC radio operator license after passing a test administered by the state of Massachusetts 
in Boston or Pittsfield. While the license was still required in the mid-1980s, a change in FCC 
policy allowed licenses to be administered by students on a radio station’s board. As a result, the 


path to a DJ license became more streamlined for students on the Williams campus hoping to get 


37 WCFM Program Guide, Spring 1988, Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject Files, MC- 
227. Williams College Archives. 
38 Uskovich, “Friendly Radio Paradigm Shifter,” 149. 
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involved with WCFM. Stayton’s remarks are in line with what David Uskovich called the “DIY 
mode of cultural production” that overtook college stations engaging in alternative content in the 
1980s. The notion that college radio could be the source of crude amateurism, as opposed to 
emulating the cues of professional public radio broadcasters, gained traction at WCFM: 
“professional design was not the point, participation was.”*? 

The same year Stayton broadcast Pajama Party, two new positions were established on 
the WCFM board: the External Music Director (EMD) and the Internal Music Director (IMD). 
Both positions were created as an extension of the long-standing Music Director position, whose 
job it was to organize the three walls of vinyl records located in the Baxter Hall on-air studio, as 
well as to call record labels periodically to request shipments of promotional albums. The reason 
behind splitting the Music Director role into two distinct positions — IMD for managing and 
reviewing station music and EMD for liaising with labels — remains unclear. However, insights 
from board members' discussions about their experiences in these roles indicate that the 
responsibilities and workload associated with the Music Director position had become too 
overwhelming for a single student to handle effectively. The reason for this increase in labor is 
not hard to deduce. By the late 1980s, college radio had become more than a hallmark of 
alternative content — it was recognized by the music industry as a genre of its own. “College 
rock” became a common phrase to refer to the music played on college radio that deviated from 
mainstream AOR and formulaic playlists heard on commercial stations. Major record labels like 
Atlantic and Columbia were generally enthusiastic to send new music to college stations for 


airplay, as long as the music director at those stations could prove DJs were playing the new 


>? Uskovich, “Friendly Radio Paradigm Shifter,” 40, 81. 
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music on air.*° Given that WCFM's extensive record and CD collection primarily consisted of 
free promotional materials from record labels, it was crucial for the music directors to 
demonstrate that WCFM was the alternative station the labels envisioned in order to ensure the 


continued receipt of new music. *! 


Figure 10. The WCFM Music Director's office in the Baxter Hall station, 1996. Courtesy of Sara 
Kolbet ‘00. 


To demonstrate that WCFM was broadcasting the new music it received, the station 
implemented a requirement for DJs to include at least 25% new music in their weekly shows. 


DJs were required to document their playlists on programming sheets, which were then reviewed 


40 This thesis does not adequately cover the complex student-label relationship, which brought college radio into the 
commercial realm. For college radio’s distinct ties to the music industry, see especially Rachael Deszitch and Steven 
McClung, “Indie to an Extent? Why Music Gets Added to College Radio Playlists,” Journal of Radio Studies 14, 2 
(2007): 197-210; for evidence of stations’ independence despite label involvement, see Tim Wall, “Finding an 
Alternative: Music Programming in US College Radio,” International Studies in Broadcast & Audio Media 5, | 
(2007): 35-54. 

4! For a comprehensive overview of the music industry’s attraction to “college rock” and the expectations of 
alternative music promotional departments, see Samuel Sauls, “The Role of Alternative Programming in College 
Radio,” Studies in Popular Culture 21, 1 (1998): 73-81; Wall, 35. 
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by the music directors. This process culminated in the creation of "heavy" and "medium" rotation 
playlists. These playlists were distributed to promotional, record, and marketing representatives, 
as well as to CMJ. Scott Figgins ’92, one of the first students to hold the position of EMD, 
likened the commitment to a full-time job: 
Each day I call college promotion departments of record companies, marketing 
corporations, independent label representatives, and even band members themselves... I 
need to listen to all the music being promoted and tell them what I think of it, how the 
other DJs are reacting to it, and convince them that it will get airplay.*” 
The “Music Director’s Manual,” written by the WCFM board in the late 1980s and early 1990s 
stressed the importance of Figgins’ work, because it “proves to promoters that we are playing 
new music so that they will continue sending us music.” Ironically, in a bid to become a unique 
alternative on the dial, WCFM had found itself more closely acquainted and beholden to the 
realm of commercial radio and the music industry than ever before. The IMD at the time, Lon 
Troyer ’92, reflected on this central tension within WCFM’s alternative image in a recent 
interview: 
We had the room to be more pop, or commercial, or to have a blend. But we also really 
had to pay attention to make sure that we were playing new stuff, or [record labels] 
weren’t going to have [new music] come to us.*? 
During his tenure at WCFM, Troyer lamented the fact that WAMH at Amherst College could 
“Just do indie programming” since it was surrounded by other popular stations that played other 
genres of music. As WCFM was one of the only stations to reach the Purple Valley, listeners 


expected the station to be “every alternative,” including the classical and blues music that, 


according to a campus survey conducted in the fall of 1987, over a third of respondents wanted 


#2 WCFM Program Guide, Fall 1989, Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject Files, MC-227. 
Williams College Archives. 
* Lon Troyer, phone call with the author, September 10, 2023. 
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to hear.*4 As WCFM shifted towards a more alternative identity — a transition initially aimed at 
embracing the authentic preferences of amateur student broadcasters — it ironically found itself 
trapped in a new, commercially-driven formula of progressive music. 

WCFM’s curation of an alternative identity — for labels or DJs — came at the cost of 
matching certain audience preferences. In the summer of 1988, general manager John Bellwoar 
held the first (and last) summer session at WCFM, using funds he raised from local underwriters 
and the College administration. Referencing a frequent criticism that WCFM could not truly 
function as a public radio station due to its inactivity over the summer break, Bellwoar filled the 
dead air with townspeople, Williamstown Theatre Festival actors, and high school students. For 
the first time, the Berkshire community wielded a chief influence on station programming. By 
the end of the summer, Bellwoar noticed that “the programming was a little more mainstream 
musically... [WCFM] seemed to attract a different sort of DJ.”4° While no program guide for the 
summer broadcasts was ever produced, Bellwoar’s comment made the contrast between the 
summer and regular semester broadcasting easy to discern: community musical preferences were 
markedly different from student ones, and WCFM’s project of moving toward an alternative 
image had caused the station to drift from the tastes of town members. 

This drift away from community-centric programming was also felt among students, who 
reported their likes and dislikes about the station’s esoteric musical model in a survey distributed 
to the student body in the spring of 1988. Students lauded the station for its accessibility: DJs 


were “laid back, loose,” maintained a “casual style,” and were “personable, not pretentious.” 


44 “WCFM Survey Results,” Fall 1987, WCFM station archive; Chris Gondek ’90 said of WCFM’s location: “it was 
still the only station you could really get on campus, so [it] was pretty connected into the daily lives of students.” 
Chris Gondek, email message to author, August 25, 2023. 

45 WCFM Program Guide, Fall 1988, Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject Files, MC-227. 
Williams College Archives. 
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“They’re one of us,” wrote one student. Many complained, however, that such a demeanor had 
adverse consequences on core station functions: DJs “sound disorganized when reading news” 
and “mess up cues,” while “morning DJs...are late” and “don’t talk well over the air.” “Too 
much progressive college rock played” was a top criticism leveled by respondents.*° Personnel 
director John Dye ’93 guessed the new music requirement was a source of the antipathy: “I think 
[the requirement] made us a bit less popular with many students, who weren’t necessarily 
interested in ‘new’ music.’”*” 

Bellwoar, who grew up in 1970s Philadelphia, where stations WMMR and WYSP filled 
the airwaves with classic rock, saw promise in the new music model, since WCFM allowed him 
to play new wave bands like Fishhead and Oingo Boingo. In a 2023 interview, he acknowledged 
a common criticism he received as station manager, that “hey, if WCFM is the only station you 
can get in the area, why aren’t we playing the popular music that most people want to hear?’ 
Dave Ryan ’92, who would succeed Bellwoar as general manager in 1990, witnessed the 
station’s drift from wider community obligations: “news definitely had a place at the station, but 
it was never a true emphasis for us. Nobody gets into college radio because they want to read 
from a teletype for five minutes every hour all day.’’*’ Both station management and student 
listeners seemed to agree that the focus on laid back deep cuts, as opposed to professional public 
affairs programs and news shows, made WCFM a more accessible place for students to get 
involved, or to tune in. However, the move also reduced the number of potential listeners as the 


scope of WCFM’s programming narrowed and eclecticism became a core component of the 


46 “WCEM Survey Results additional comments,” Spring 1988, WCFM station archive. 

47 John Dye, email message to author, August 29, 2023. 

48 John Bellwoar, Paul McGreal, Dave Allen, and Mike Baratta, Zoom interview with author, September 27, 2023. 
4° David Ryan, email message to author, December 19, 2023. 
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station’s identity. In an email to the author, Ryan evaluated whether alternative programming 
helped or hurt station listenership: 

The fact that our programming was so eclectic was both a positive and a negative for us. 

It attracted people with different tastes, [but] I think that may have reduced potential 

listenership, because the end user is faced with the choice of playing one of their CDs or 

cassettes and hearing something they want to hear, or turning on WCFM and getting... 
something.>° 
WCFM’s amateur and alternative status gave students a creative outlet on the airwaves and the 
station a renewed purpose on the radio dial, but brought with it internal disorganization, a 
capitulation to record labels, and the alienation of certain listeners — a hard fork from the 
manufactured image of polished, noncommercial professionalism that the station stressed in the 
late 1960s to attract as many potential FM listeners as possible. 

The tension between WCFM’s embrace of an alternative identity and a connection to its 
roots in community underscores a larger debate within youth music culture of the late 1980s. 
College radio stations like WCFM were at the forefront of introducing new music to the public, 
yet the pressures to conform to industry trends threatened to homogenize these spaces, 
potentially sidelining the interests of the student bodies. Additionally, as college radio’s 
reputation grew in the music industry, so did scrutiny toward its content choices. The newly 
formed Parents Music Resource Center (PMRC) effectively lobbied the FCC in 1987 to 
implement and enforce stricter "indecency standards" across the dial. This move served as a stark 


reminder to college radio stations that they were not exempt from FCC scrutiny regarding the 


airing of content deemed inappropriate.*! It underscored the ongoing requirement for these 


5° Dave Ryan, email message to author, December 19, 2023. 

5! The nuances of student responses to and engagement with the PMRC and its implications is not adequately 
covered in this paragraph and could constitute a thesis of its own. Starting points should include Kevin Mattson, 
We’re Not Here to Entertain: Punk Rock, Ronald Reagan, and the Real Culture War of 1980s America (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2020); Maria Fontenot and Chad Harriss, “Building a Better PIG: A Historical Survey of 
the PMRC and its Tactics,” Media, Culture & Society 32, 4 (2010): 565-580. 
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stations to operate within the framework of serving the "public interest," and highlighted their 
responsibilities to adhere to content standards — however vague — and to avoid broadcasting 
material that could attract regulatory punishment. The concept of educational radio frayed as 
alternative agendas alienated audiences, record labels commodified “college rock,” and the threat 
of regulatory action crept into student stations. The role of college radio in nurturing music 
culture at the grassroots level versus serving as a conduit for increasingly mainstream music 
trends remained a key question at WCFM as it entered the 1990s, torn between its commitment 
to federal and local expectations of public radio and its quest, however implicit, to define itself 


from other network and market forces. 


In the spring of 1990, WCFM embarked on its last antenna upgrade initiative. Funds 
raised by McGreal, Gardella, Ryan, Ed Wiggers ’90, and the College administration allowed 
WCFM to install a Harris HT-1FM transmitter to increase the station’s power to 1.1 kilowatts. 
By February 1991, the new transmitter was in use and could broadcast WCFM’s signal into 
southern Vermont and eastern-central New York. While a similar upgrade in 1971 prompted a 
broad reassessment of the station's community obligations and public service role due to 
concerns over failing technical standards, the 1991 project had a narrower focus. The latter 
endeavor primarily aimed to enhance WCFM's ability to serve its closest audience — students — 
even as its signal covered more terrain, reflecting a shift in the board's priorities away from the 
broader public service standards typically associated with public radio during the previous 
decades. 

The debut of the new transmitter followed an inaugural broadcast in the Baxter Hall 


studios, where station staff, as well as several former general managers, congregated to reflect on 
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WCFWM’s stronger signal. The specialty broadcast began with Elvis Costello & The Attraction’s 
“Radio, Radio.”*” The song’s lyrics, recorded in 1977 as a criticism of the commercialism in 
British radio, were not subtle in their alignment with the views of many WCFM members at the 
time: 
And the radio is in the hands of such a lot of fools 
Tryin’ to anaesthetize the way that you feel 
Radio is a sound salvation 
Radio is cleaning up the nation 
I wanna bite the hand that feeds me 
I wanna bite that hand so badly 
I want to make them wish they'd never seen me 
The pop of a champagne bottle can be heard in the background of the broadcast as Costello’s 
guitar fades out and is replaced by the voice of general manager Becky Bond ’92. Her mood was 
celebratory, as she announced a new WCFM “with more power than ever!” Acting President of 
the College John Reichert congratulated WCFM on its variety of services with typical fare, citing 
the station’s “fine programming... exquisitely tasteful jazz, and the forum it provides for the 
eloquent intramural exchange of ideas....”°> The power increase had been cast as the logical next 
step in WCFM’s story. However, the year prior, Bond, then program director, expressed caution 
when asked by the Record about a potential power increase: “We can upgrade our power. But we 
have to ask the question, ‘Do we really want to expand our range to the point where we would 
have to become more responsible?’”>4 Bond never elaborated on what she meant by 


“responsible,” but the reflections of former general manager Ed Wiggers provides us with some 


clarity. In a recent interview with the author, Wiggers argued that WCFM’s conception of 


52 “WCFM New Transmitter Launch” presented by Becky Bond, aired February 3, 1991, on WCFM, 0:10. 

53 “WCFM New Transmitter Launch,” 4:12. 

>4 Dan Silverman, “Williams’ Radio Voice Sounds Note of Celebration to Mark its 50" Birthday,” Williams Record, 
April 10, 1990. 
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responsibility was a general adherence to FCC content regulations, as opposed to satisfying the 
demands of a wider audience: 

It was this paradox where we thought we were responsible for the community outside of 

the college, but our responsibility was really around not doing things rather than doing 

things...that might have actually helped us satisfy what we saw as our requirement.*> 
In other words, the station's interpretation of responsibility was not necessarily proactive but 
passive, focusing primarily on compliance with decency and other regulatory requirements. If 
this perspective is applied to Bond’s cautious approach to expansion, recorded at a time when the 
number of fines issued by the FCC for content and technical infractions had reached its peak, we 
see a station concerned with the potential legal scrutiny that could arise from a broader reach. 
What is markedly absent from this definition of responsibility is a more subjective obligation to 
an expanded audience. Indeed, Wiggers reported that most station staff were less reflective about 
this component of radio broadcasting — a patent reversal of the commitment to larger audiences 
explored by previous boards. This tension, of ensuring a consistent, and at times obsessive, 
adherence to FCC rules at the expense of a regard for community audiences, would become 
central in the 1990s as the rise of “indie” music crafted a version of the WCFM DJ that used 
radio as a personal project more than a public one. 

WCFM’s increasing dislocation in the Berkshire community began, ironically, with its 
signal upgrade. After the new transmitter was turned on, reports flooded campus of the signal 
interfering with telephones, VCRs, personal stereos, and other appliances. Andrew Grote ’94 
reported that his answering machine “now spontaneously plays messages by itself,” while 
Alberto Citarella swore he could hear the Bee Gees in the background of his phone calls.°° In 


response, WCFM introduced a new station ID, first featured in Bond’s celebration broadcast, that 


55 Edwin Wiggers, Zoom call with author, February 10, 2024. Emphasis mine. 
5° “WCEM goes 1,000 Watts,” loose news clipping, n.d., WCFM station archive. 
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dismissed complaints. With the guitar riff to Yes’s “Owner of a Lonely Heart” playing in the 
background, a male announcer asked “Why do you listen to WCFM Williamstown? Because all 
of the other stations suck. And with our new 1,000-watt transmitter, you can’t hear them 
anyway.”>’ Though expressed humorously, WCFM's response emphasizes a prevailing theme of 
independence that characterized the station’s negotiation with its alternative ethos on a stronger 
signal in a remote region. Among student DJs, there was a discernable rejection of corporate rock 
and an emphasis on "new bands and the new music which makes college radio truly 
alternative."°’ WCFM appeared to interpret the power increase not as an opportunity to cater to 
broader community interests but as a means to reinforce its dedication to individuality, 
positioning itself as an entity that did not require alignment with other radio stations or 
audiences. In essence, the staff viewed the power enhancement as an avenue to fulfill its 
established niche role more effectively. 

WCFM’s turn inward was only one component of a national trend in student broadcasting 
toward a view of radio as an independent project as opposed to a public platform. In the early 
1990s, corporate culture industries estimated college audiences were worth $125 billion in 
disposable income. In December 1992, Business Week sought to explain to its readers how to 
market to this new group: 

Grunge, anger, cultural dislocation, a secret yearning to belong: they add up to a daunting 

cultural anthropology that marketers have to confront if they want to reach 

twentysomethings. But it’s worth it. Xers do buy stuff.°? 
The editors of Advertising Age authored a similar article the same year, citing the importance of 


creating consumer products for college students who “yearn for the hand-made, quirky, and 


57 “New Transmitter Launch,” 40:41. 

58 WCFM Program Guide, Spring 1991, Williams College Radio Station, WCFM, Folders 1-2, Subject Files, MC- 
227. Williams College Archives. 

®° Quoted in Uskovich, “Radio Friendly Paradigm Shifter,” 93. 
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authentic.’®° Both publications underscored the aesthetic and practical components of Generation 
X’s cultural upheaval against the massification of popular culture; an “indie” identity that found 
refuge in the basement of Baxter Hall. EMD Nick Poppy ’95 remembers the effect of the 
station’s independent ethos on programming standards, finding that “most of the folks... had 
only a general idea of where things were going to go — and would go by ‘vibe.””®! Chris Gondek 
’90 conceded that he rarely planned his shows in advance, often “pulling from the stacks and 
seeing what caught my attention.” 

By the mid-1990s, the spontaneity of Generation X broadcasters had become a defining 
factor of WCFM operations. DJs broadcast more for themselves than their audience. “It was 
about what WCFM meant to you,” said Brian Wecht ’97 in an interview with the author. “A 
deeply selfish thing in a way.” °° Poppy, who claimed he “couldn’t even tell you the call letters of 
other stations” in the area, cared little about who in the community was listening to his 
broadcasts, and focused chiefly on “playing music that I liked and wanted to hear... if anybody 
wanted to come along for the ride, great.”®* Colin Sellar ’94 questioned whether students even 
tuned in, for “in four years of attending Williams, I never once walked into a room where the 
station was playing.” As a result, DJing was an “incredibly solitary experience.” It was 
experiences like Wecht’s, Poppy’s, and Sellar’s that align with the recollections of general 


manager Audrey Zimmer ’98, who deemed the station “very insular.”®° 


6° Uskovich, “Radio Friendly Paradigm Shifter,” 93. 

6! Nick Poppy, email message to author, September 19, 2023. 

6? Chris Gondek, email message to author, August 25, 2023. 

63 Brian Wecht, phone interview with author, September 28, 2023. 

64 Nick Poppy, email message to author, September 19, 2023. 

65 Colin Sellar, email message to author, August 28, 2023. 

6° Audrey Zimmer, phone interview with author, September 25, 2023. 
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THURSDAY 
7:00 am The Don Trudeau Show 
Radiation made me an enemy 
of civilization, eh? 
9:30 Rock and Wrestling II--Eric Katz 
Hard Rock: Classic and New 
12:00 pm The Scott Misses Lunch Show-- 
Scott Castroll 
AOR to Mid-Progressive 
(with deviations here & there) 
2:45 The Dave Jenkins Show 
The finest new music 
5:00 WEWSVIEW 92 
5:30 The Music Gallery--Matt Reed 
Jazz: Modern and Progressive 
8:00 Bearded Clam--James Ronnei 
What college radio should be-- 
progressive to bizarre 
10:00 Stuff from England 
Ed Wiggers runs down the new 
and old giants of the 
British avante-garde 
11:00 Saturday Wight with Connie Chung-- 
Ed Wiggers 
Connie Chung interviews some of 
the more lucid stars of the Goth, 
Punk, and post-REM scene. EE 
1:00 am Shaken, Not Stirred--Becky Bond ——- 
An eclectic mix featuring 
@ theme o' the week 


H 

Hebe ‘Pea se 
, glee. Nev 

UNG LEPE ES" 

ALZomM Hab” 


HERE 
SOMEWHERE!!! 


FRIDAY 
7:00 am Sex Kill e Go-Go--Chris Gondek 
Area Code 413, Country Code 01 
10:00 The Fat Show--Erik Burns 
It's Icy. Progressive. Fun. 
Flexible. 
12:30 pm The Lord of the Kalahari Plays 
Progressive and Blues--Michael Bruce 
2:00 Club CFM: The Friday Afternoon 
Dance Party--Craig Gangi 
WCFM's Definitive Weekly 
Top-40 Revue 
5:00 WEWSVIEW 92 
5:30 A Rhymed Octosyllabic Curse-- 
John Bugbee 
A collection of several 
rather good tunes. 
8:00 The Eclectic Hour--Madeleine Young 
New Music, Progressive, and 
Classic Rock 


Figure 11. Page five of the Fall 1989 WCFM Program Guide, illustrated by Kris Delmhorst and 
George Martikas, presents a satirical response to prevalent critiques from the Berkshire 
community and Williams student body regarding the station's preference for exceptionally 
esoteric musical selections by its DJs. Courtesy of the Williams College Archives. 
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The perception of minimal listenership did not deter the enthusiasm for DJing at WCFM. 
By 1991, the interest in the station had surged to the extent that WCFM extended its broadcast 
hours to twenty-two hours a day, operating from 7:00 am to 5:00 am. However, student 
broadcasters displayed a diminishing interest in leveraging radio for broader engagement. “I go 
down there and I really, really get into the music,” James Kossuth ’98 told the Williams Record 
in 1998. “I turn it up and zone out and ignore the rest of the world. It’s a good time and a way to 
escape and ignore everything else.’ The studio became a more isolated space, with a stronger 
focus on playing and creating alternative content rather than on contemplating its reception. 

The question of addressing audience was a much different one than addressing authority. 
Personnel director Adam Schreiber ’99 said that while he believed “no one was listening” in 
remote Williamstown, he developed “a gray streak in [his] beard” in his efforts to prevent 
students from breaking FCC rules.®* Sara Kolbet ’00 remembers being reprimanded for swearing 
once on the air, and remarked that “everybody was very worried about getting fined.” Even as 
WCFM DJs turned more alternative, insular, and less concerned with community interests, 
station staff remained weary of the FCC’s heightened role in spectrum and content management. 
However real this threat was (the FCC has fined very few college stations for indecent content to 
this day) the possibility of action remained a potent force in dictating how staff reconciled 
WCFM’s public radio status with its niche programming. 

In 1998, the Williams Record published “WCFM: Joys and pains of an ever-expanding 
college radio station,” in which station staff were asked to speak on the what the station did well 


and why it did it. General manager Andy Kyle ’98 conceded that even with WCFM’s new, more 


67 Jackie Stein, “WCFM: Joys and Pains of an Ever-Expanding College Radio Station,” Williams Record, 1998. 
68 Adam Schreiber, phone interview with author, September 27, 2023. 
® Sara Kolbet, phone interview with author, September 25, 2023. 
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powerful transmitter, alternative college radio can be isolating for those tuning in, as “many DJs 
see this love of music as an almost selfish force... hoping that some people listening will gain an 
appreciation for their musical taste.”’° Kyle stressed that this model had its merits, and that 
WCFM was a “service to the community” by providing “something different” to commercial 
radio. Program director Erik Klemetti took Kyle’s stance a step further, arguing that WCFM’s 
diversion from mainstream music, while sometimes considered an infliction upon its listeners, 
held pedagogical value: 
There is a sense on this campus that sometimes what this college station is playing tends 
to be more painful for most people than pleasurable... I think it’s good. It might be 
painful for some people, but it also might introduce people to something that they haven’t 
heard before. I'd like to see the station as trying to educate people about that stuff they 
haven’t heard.”! 
For its initial five decades, WCFM endeavored to deliver music that aligned with listener 
preferences, prioritizing selections that would appeal to the widest audience. By the 1990s, 
however, the ethos of college radio underwent a significant transformation. The value of a 
college radio station in terms of public service and education became linked to its distinctiveness 
from other stations on the dial. This shift was mirrored at the individual level, with DJs 
increasingly viewing the station as a haven for personal autonomy and detachment from external 
influences. The independent spirit of college radio fostered a hopeful outlook for the emergence 
of new musical and DJ talents within a heavily commercialized music industry. Yet, this same 


spirit also raised concerns about potential regulatory backlash for not serving the “public 


interest” adequately. 


7 Stein, “WCFM: Joys and Pains.” 
™ Stein, “WCFM: Joys and Pains.”; Erik Klemetti, phone call with author, October 10, 2023. 
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Conclusion 


On September 21, 1998, College Music Journal featured WCFM in the "Station Profile" section 
of CMJ New Music Monthly. The short article provided a summary of the station’s remote 
location, listed upcoming concerts in Williamstown, and presented a roster of the leading 
alternative musical acts broadcast on the fifty-eight-year-old station. The final lines, titled 
“station philosophy,” made clear the station’s goals by citing its own publicity: 
WCFM plays music that you won’t hear on the four other stations that come in at 
Williams College. We’re committed to freeform radio, to the point of scary fanaticism. 
We try to get DJs to try as many new sounds and styles as they can to hopefully get the 
listeners to enjoy different style of music they might not have considered otherwise. 
This esoteric representation of WCFM’s final years in the twentieth century is, ironically, the 
most familiar: a resurgence of the unfettered amateur spirit of student broadcasting, reminiscent 
of times when individuals like Alan Eurich broadcast rebellious jazz and swing music from their 
bedrooms, answering to no one. Yet, alongside Eurich's unconventional carrier current programs, 
there always existed a student attraction to commercial radio. It is a dynamic that saw students 
donning suits to announce the evening news, just before crawling through steam tunnels, bow 
and arrow in hand, to extend the budding station’s reach across campus. These paradoxes of 
student engagement extended beyond the 1940s. Alongside Thomas Pierce’s introduction of 
original student variety shows with the Ephman serial in 1967 was Christopher West’s move to 
diversify public affairs programming in the early 1970s to align with the turn toward professional 
public radio. Likewise, alongside Andy Kyle and Erik Klemetti’s vision for eclectic 


programming in the 1990s were regular reminders to avoid editorializing, cursing, or straying 


from one’s designated genre to satisfy a federally mandated “public interest” requirement. 
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A study of WCFM’s operations in the twentieth century has revealed a number of 
characteristics specific to college radio stations that make them sites primed for these 
negotiations of purpose with the wider broadcasting world. First, frequent change in staff, as a 
result of students graduating, ensures that the station is refreshed with new members and new 
goals approximately every four years. This high turnover leads to a lack of institutional memory 
among those who govern the station. As a result, there has been a tendency to overlook the 
importance of adhering to established practices or integrating insights from former WCFM 
boards, with a greater emphasis instead placed on aligning the station’s programming and 
marketing strategies with current student interests and national broadcasting trends. Second, as a 
creative hub, college stations encourage the regular production of promotional material, 
including development plans, program guides, show posters, and ad blotters which presents them 
with ample opportunities to revise how it appears to its constituents. To whom a program guide is 
addressed provides us with a bi-annual picture about the station’s imagined local and national 
audiences. Development plans about the station’s upgrades highlight WCFM’s commitment to 
(and balance of) technological innovation, public affairs, and entertainment in a broadcasting 
environment that rarely championed all three at once. Third, college radio offers easy access for 
interested students. As a registered student organization, WCFM’s training for on-air roles has 
been straightforward and open to all Williams College students. This low-barrier, easy-exit 
model ensures frequent annual updates to show schedules. The resulting environment is one 
where new ideas and diverse musical tastes regularly refresh the airwaves — movement that 
carries with it the potential to mirror or contest evolving trends in broadcasting. 

A number of these endemic traits are generally referenced to describe student 


broadcasting as wholly separate from all other forms of radio. Indeed, it is rare for a radio station 
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anywhere else on the dial to thrive with a new head of staff and a completely new board of 
executives annually, along with a rotating cast of announcers each aiming to bring something 
unique to their show. These distinctive properties are not to be discounted here. But this thesis 
has demonstrated that the traits that make college radio distinct are the same ones that allow it to 
engage closely with changing technological, operational, or ideological standards in American 
broadcasting at the national level. High turnover, constant production of ephemera, and a low 
barrier to entry may be unique to campus stations, but it is these factors that encourage students 
to review and revise the roles of radio, and that present them with the means to realize that 
conception on the live airwaves, much more consistently than their commercial counterparts. The 
legacy of college radio in the twentieth century thus becomes one that is not statically alternative 
nor utterly disorganized, but particularly dynamic in its representation and documentation of 
century-old debates about the purpose of radio in American discourse. 

In true college radio fashion, the trials of WCFM to define itself reveal a substantial 
alternative to our understanding of the ad-driven “American system of broadcasting.” While the 
commercial model for radio has prevailed, its future was regularly contested. Indeed, a review of 
WCFM’s timeline has revealed that the paradoxes and disorganization one might assign to 
student broadcasting were actually inspired by the same disorder that existed nationally in 
defining the parameters for radio’s uses by the American public. In the 1940s and 1950s, a 
growing commercialized radio industry struggled to reconcile its claims of democratizing 
potential in a free radio market with the exclusion of those unable to pay for airtime (namely, the 
noncommercial broadcasters). In chapter one, this debate is visible at WMS as students wavered 
between low-stakes experimentation and the pursuit of national advertising in an attempt to 


define a place for amateurs on the airwaves. In the 1970s, the rise of public radio stations 
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overthrew the idea that American radio could only thrive in the commercial sector and 
challenged the use of noncommercial FM radio as a site for freeform broadcasting that developed 
a decade prior. In chapter two, this developmental shift was articulated in the traces left by 
student broadcasters seeking to professionalize their programming while continuing to nourish 
student creativity and a genre-agnostic show schedule. In the 1980s, the rising popularity of 
alternative noncommercial radio faced tougher FCC regulations on "indecent" content and a 
music industry eager to profit from the same broadcasters who denounced commercialism. In 
chapter three, this tension was mirrored in student broadcasters' struggle to balance niche 
programming with their responsibility to satisfy the interests of a general public, and in 
maintaining a freeform approach while satisfying record labels' expectations to play specific 
content. In all three moments, WCFM’s structure as a college radio station made it particularly 
susceptible to the conflicts on the dial and among the first forced to answer to them. As a result, 
the station's development narrates a detailed journey that reflects not only student engagement 
with radio but also the uncertainty endemic to national conversations about the medium. 

The dynamism that I seek to assign to college radio in general was not fully captured by 
my work. An obvious shortcoming is my focus on a single radio station. While I maintain that 
the specific and unique conditions of college radio stations preclude the creation of a general 
history of college radio and necessitate case studies, I also believe that this work would gain 
depth and perspective if enriched or challenged by accounts of student interactions with the 
broadcasting world from other American colleges, as we have precious few published accounts 
of the development of college radio in the US within the larger context of American broadcasting 
history. My research also invites further discussion of the evolution of college radio stations in 


the twenty-first century, especially as many have transitioned from analog broadcasting to 
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internet streaming. The way college radio stations define their operations significantly depends 
on their perceived audience and the public nature of their signal. These aspects undergo dramatic 
changes when broadcasts move online, making a student's voice potentially accessible globally, 
at any time. Future researchers might also pay more attention to the demographics of student 
bodies on college campuses. The selection process and pre-college backgrounds of these students 
significantly influence how college stations evolve and originate ideas. For instance, many 
American liberal arts colleges, including Williams, did not officially admit women until the 
1970s, indicating that for more than half of WCFM's history covered in this thesis, the station 
was exclusively male. While I have highlighted the ways in which WCFM uniquely navigated 
the isolation of the Northern Berkshires, further analysis is warranted on how college stations in 
remote areas differ from those in metropolitan settings, as the proximity to other stations and the 
size of the potential audience significantly shape how students perceive their station's place on 
the dial. 

The "station philosophy" highlighted by CMJ in 1998 at the outset of this conclusion 
conveyed a level of certainty in the station's mission that WCFM staff always strived for but 
seldom attained. By the late 1990s, it would appear WCFM had firmly established its new 
purpose as an alternative to mainstream commercial music and accepted the drawback of such a 
model. But there remained the question of whether the station was truly doing the right thing. It 
is a question WCFM was never able to answer in the nearly-sixty years of broadcasting that this 
thesis covers. At once amateur and professional; separate from, and uniquely close to the 
commercial music industry; culturally independent, but legally restrained, WCFM existed in a 
liminal space on (and off) the radio dial in the twentieth century. Student broadcasters regularly 


negotiate their space on a public frequency, with their voices at once localized and nationally 
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resonant. They are bound by the limits of their academic schedules, but presented with the 
responsibility to satisfy the demands of a community larger than themselves. As the only club at 
Williams College that requires a federal license to operate, WCFM’s conception of its purpose 
has always appeared to straddle larger national questions about the radio medium, as Americans 


contended with the many uses and expectations for those who broadcast. 
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